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DE ECCLESIA. 

C. DELISLE BURNS. 
OCIAL philosophers and sociologists give little considera- 
tion to churches. The theory of the state since the 
Renaissance has dominated social philosophy. The con- 
temporary forms of association with economic purposes at- 
tract attention and some reference is made to academic 
or artistic societies; but there is no theory ‘‘de Ecclesia” 
and the conception of a church hardly affects our under- 
standing of social life as a whole. The earlier forms of re- 
ligion have been analysed by sociologists; but contemporary 
churches and religious associations are not seriously de- 
scribed or discussed.! And yet their social importance, 
even as regards our political life, is immense. No state 
would be what it now is but for the action of religious as- 
sociations among its citizens. Again, trade unionism has 
been studied, but not the effect upon trade unions of the 
forms of religious association in different countries. It 
may be, however, that the multitude of English trade 





1 Mr. Figgis in his Churches and the Modern State has made a valuable con- 
tribution to a theory “de Ecclesia.’”’” Professor Royce, especially in The Prob- 
lem of Christianity has given an idealist interpretation of the purposes of some 
members of Churches, but has not analysed the phenomena of contemporary 
religious association. Mr. R. Roberts in The Church and the Commonwealth 
has given the basis for a philosophy. But it indicates the place given to a 
“de Ecclesia” in social theory that Mr. Maciver’s book on Community should 
give only two pages (248, 249) to the Church and that he should treat religion 
in society as exemplified in ancient Greece and among the Hebrews. 
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unions is due in part to the number of sects in England and 
the habits of mind formed in them. The printers still 
call one group in their union a ‘‘Chapel,” whose officials 
are a ‘‘Father’ and a “‘clerk.”” And it may be that the 
characteristics of German, French, and American trade 
unionism are in part to be explained by the characteristic 
forms of religious association in those countries. 

Churches and religious associations affect academic and 
artistic societies; and their connection with certain forms 
of ‘‘business,”’ through the personal attachments of men 
like Rockefeller or the investments of the clergy, is not 
unimportant. It may, therefore, be presumed that even 
if religion is destined to disappear, as Sir J. G. Frazer in- 
dicates, its present social connections and influences are 
immense. But there is no modern theory of the church; 
and, in default of this, medieval ideas take precedence of 
the hints and implications in the claims made by religious 
men who are philosophically incompetent. Those who 
do not belong to any religious group are not sufficiently 
aware of the social importance of such groups; and those who 
do belong accept obsolete conceptions of their association. 
The immediate consequence is the lack of any popular 
or generally accepted conception of the church as an as- 
sociation and its relation to other kinds of association. 
And being without any clear conception of the place in 
social life to be given to religious association, we are con- 
fronted unexpectedly by such problems as those of the 
conscientious objector, the Quaker community and the 
military violences of the Episcopate both in Germany and 
in England. It would be well, therefore, to attempt to 
make some consistent theory of the relation of religious as- 
sociations to society as a whole or to the state in particular. 
For, in addition to our unpreparedness in the face of im- 
mediate problems, the neglect to provide a philosophy 
‘“‘de Ecclesia” has other important consequences. 

First, the emphasis on economic issues in social phi- 
losophy is uncorrected. Unless attention is given to other 
purposes of association than the economic our social theory 
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is too much affected by the history and structure of trade 
unions, capitalist companies and the groupings of men 
which result from the action of supply and demand. 
Democracy and other social ideals are interpreted too ex- 
clusively in economic terms; and the interpreters, guides 
or prophets of social progress are taken too exclusively 
from those who calculate in money values. A furor economi- 
cus at present rages in social theory. But what can we ex- 
pect, if those who associate for religious purposes have no 
conception of their place as a group in social life or give us 
only confused reminiscences of medievalism? The at- 
tention given by social theorists to economic issues is equiv- 
alent in our day to the ecclesiasticism of such theorists in 
the Middle Ages; for this is an economic age. A greater 
amount of attention has to be devoted to the supply of 
material necessities in an age of great cities and wage- 
earning populations. But it still remains useful to consider 
the social organisations formed for the supply of religious 
needs; whether or not we ourselves feel such needs and 
whether or not we approve of such organisations. 

Secondly, without a theory ‘‘de Ecclesia” there is a 
weakening of the social quality of religion. This has been 
one of the evil effects of Protestantism. Its theorists 
have accepted and promulgated a most inadequate idea 
of the individual, as though he were a separable unit within 
society. Private judgment has been ridden to death and 
now, like a broken-winded horse put out to rest, it nibbles 
the grass in the deserted fields of texts and sermons. But 
no religion has any force if it is not shared; and if only 
one man adopts a certain religious attitude he carries in 
fact within him the results of his opposition to others and 
the historic effects of old schisms. Those, however, who 
wish to see religious enthusiasm weakened may rejoice 
in the isolations of Protestant individualism; since the 
result is to give the more prestige to such obviously social 
experience as that of state life; and yet even the ‘‘anti- 
clerical’? should see that the weakening of the social 
quality in religions does not destroy religion but makes 
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it a disintegrating force. Religion has a much more evil 
effect on social life when it is individualistic than when 
it unites many in one sentiment. From many points of 
view, therefore, a modern theory ‘‘de Ecclesia” would be 
useful. 

Again, the absence of any theory derived from the ob- 
servation of contemporary social life leaves us at the mercy 
of false old theories. And if the absence of any theory re- 
sults in the Anglicanism of the ordinary Englishman, 
the acceptance of a false theory results chiefly in Erastian- 
ism in England and in anti-clericalism or obsolete medieval- 
ism in Europe. It has been said of metaphysics that the 
attempt to avoid it only succeeds in leaving the anti-meta- 
physician enslaved to an obsolete or a false metaphysics. 
So the neglect of a theory ‘‘de Ecclesia’ has left us enslaved 
to dead theory. What is needed, therefore, is an analysis 
of contemporary life, which will show the place actually oc- 
cupied by religious associations and their relation to the 
state, the trade union, the artistic society, the scientific 
or educational associations, and also to social life as a whole. 
But since the subject is vast, we shall confine our attention 
here chiefly to the Western forms of religion and to their 
relations with political life. This will provide the basis 
for at least a partial theory ‘‘de Ecclesia.” 

The theory must be philosophical: it must not be merely 
a psychological analysis of the experience of religious men, 
such as James attempted. It must, indeed, be based upon 
an analysis of facts; and the relevant facts are to be found 
in the practices of worship, the results of meeting at churches 
and chapels, and the revivalism of Wales as well as the more 
formal attitude of the older religious groups. Further, as 
religious associations we must class the various forms of 
Buddhism, Islam and the Chinese cults, as well as the 
Christian churches; for a similar place in society is filled 
by all these and the relations of all these to the state are 
similar. But in view of such facts a theory ‘‘de Ecclesia” 
should indicate some moral assessment of the present sit- 
uation and some ideal. This is what is attempted in 
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Thomas Aquinas’ de Regimine Principary; it is partly 
achieved in Dante’s de Monarchia and in William of Ock- 
ham’s Dialogus. A theory is to be found in Calvin’s [n- 
stitutes, in Hobb’s Leviathan and in Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, but the historic tradition is almost useless for the 
analysis of contemporary life. 

We shall suppose, therefore, that the psychological 
analysis of religious experience has been made and the his- 
torical or contemporary facts in the life of religious associa- 
tions are sufficiently well known. In view of these we 
seek to determine the position of the Church in society. 
The ‘‘general will,’ if we must use such a misleading phrase, 
has a special embodiment in the Church; and in the whole 
complex of experience, which we call life, certain actions, 
emotions and ideas can be subsumed under the category of 
religious association, at least for the majority of men, women 
and children. But the theme is a large one, and therefore 
we must here attempt only a cursory view of the most strik- 
ing characteristics in the social life of contemporary 
religious associations. 

In the first place almost every religious association, 
church or chapel, is regarded by its members as essentially 
the only such association which should exist. Members 
of the Church of Rome may acknowledge that there are 
in fact many churches; but they tend to explain this as 
Thomas Aquinas explains the existence of many states 
or regna. The multiplicity is said to be due to sin or to 
human depravity. There ought ideally to be only one 
church, with all men as its members.? This theory can be 
recognised in the Roman church as an interesting survival 
from the Middle Ages; but it should be also recognised that 
the same theory is implicit in the attitude of the members 
of the newest and most narrow ‘“‘little Bethel.” The 





1 Summa Theol. 

2 Contra Gentiles, ch. LX XVI, ‘‘Quamvis populi distinguantur per diversas 
dioceses et civitates, tamen sicut est una ecclesia ita oportet esse unum pop- 
ulum Christianum.”’ 
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‘‘poor misguided creatures’ who do not sit under Mr. 
Jones are regarded as somewhat outside the pale of higher 
life. Even the newest ‘‘new” thought inherits this an- 
cient conception, and the anti-clerical is often as certain 
as the Romanist that anyone who disagrees with him on 
religious issues is outside the pale of reasoning humanity. 
As Vauvenargues said—‘‘ Not all who scoff at auguries are 
wiser than those who believe in them.”’ We are all in re- 
ligion ‘‘imperialists.’”’ And this is clearly a universal 
phenomenon in the more primitive stages of all social 
organisation—that the members of that organisation should 
regard their ‘‘frontiers” as the limits of civilised humanity. 
Outside their membership the ‘‘animal rationale” of the 
scholastics can hardly be regarded as a man; or, at most, 
he is ‘‘barbarian.”’ Extra ecclesiam nulla salus; and so out- 
side our own sovereign state there are only foreigners. The 
outer world is not known as integrated to our own or in its 
different parts. 

In actual fact, however, every religious association affects 
every other. This was not alwaysso. In earlier times the 
Roman church was isolated. Confucianism and Bud- 
dhism were almost unconnected with other forms of re- 
ligion. But now every religious group is, to a greater or 
less degree, being affected by every other. The Church 
of England takes on the features of non-conformity and of 
Romanism; the Church of Rome in England is anglicised. 
The non-conformist bodies begin to build Gothic churches. 
And all this affects the politician, with the same result as 
similar experience had on the officials of the Roman Em- 
pire. He thinks of all churches as equally useful or 
equally a nuisance. The interconnection of churches, 
however, provides for the social philosopher a new fact of 
importance. The general features of religious life are be- 
coming more obvious; and it is becoming easier for men to 
endure the sight and sound of other religions than their 
own. They wear their religion more lightly but they do 
not therefore value it less; and we are probably witnessing 
a stage in social development in which the institution is 
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being mastered by the life which it arose to maintain and 
often in fact contrived to stifle. 

Ritual is to religion what manners are to morals, not 
unimportant but subsidiary and yet essential. When the 
frontiers of a religion are sharply defined, ritual is exact 
and elaborate, as in an aristocracy manners are a fixed 
form. In a democracy manners are fluid and sometimes 
hardly apparent except to the keenest eye: in contemporary 
religions the forms of ritual are of smaller importance and 
sometimes hardly perceivable. So in the contact of all 
social groups of the same order, the general features are 
most obvious and differences become more delicately 
graded. 

In the second place, the religious association is voluntary. 
The very contact of different churches makes the adherence 
to any church appear to be a free choice; and this is why 
though men may wear religion more lightly they value it 
more as their own. This was not always the case and 
traditionalists in every such association still regard those 
who leave their association as apostates. There is still 
a vague idea that a man is born into a particular form of 
religion; and, within due limits, this idea corresponds to 
fact even to-day. But clearly the situation, when in 
Europe every man was by hypothesis a member of ‘‘the”’ 
church, was very different from what it is now when a 
man’s parents may belong to any one of a hundred churches. 
In the later Reformation the idea of a voluntary choice of 
religion was established; and now in fact it is perfectly 
possible for a man to choose to belong to any of the churches 
or religious associations. There is still a prejudice, not al- 
together irrational, against his choosing to be a Moham- 
medan or a Confucian, if he is born of European parents. 
But the further, still more important principle of volun- 
taryism, is established,—that a man may choose to belong 
to no church or religious association whatever. The idea 
of a church thus approximates to that of an artistic or 
scientific society; and the voluntaryism established for re- 
ligion also affects political allegiance, for it is granted that 
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a man may choose his state by ‘‘naturalisation.” This 
political voluntaryism is shaken by the national atavisms 
revived during the war; but it will be difficult as society 
develops to prevent citizenship from being regarded as a 
freechoice. Theresults of a free choice of one’s state would 
be naturally a change of local habitation; and this is not 
@ necessary result of a free choice of a church. The state 
is territorial in one of its connections, the church is not. 
But even in respect to a church, race and locality have 
influence. On the other hand, the state can never be 
voluntary in the sense that a man may choose to belong 
to no state. Here it differs from all other forms of social 
organisation. 

In the third place, there is a continual interaction be- 
tween the religious associations and all forms of political 
association, from the district council to the sovereign state. 
We omit for the present the effect of religious associations 
upon local government. On state life as a whole the effects 
are as follows. The forms of government are partly de- 
termined by religious tradition. As de Tocqueville showed! 
the Puritan associations affected ‘the government of the 
early North American colonies and even the influence of 
Catholicism assisted democracy. Economic life as well 
as political organisation is affected by the particular view 
of the Sunday adopted by the most important religious as- 
sociations in any community. Public holidays are often 
ecclesiastical in origin. And in general almost all civilised 
states have grown up in societies already saturated with 
a religious tradition. But that is ancient history. At 
present, the Roman church in Spain helps the resistance 
to reform among the military and oligarchic classes: it 
gives sacredness to those who for the moment hold power. 
In Denmark the simpler forms of religion assist the simpli- 
fication of political government. In all Western countries 
even the moderate Christianity expressed by the churches 





1 Démocratie en Amérique, III, ch. 2. De la réligion considérée comme in- 
stitution politique, et comment elle sert puissament au maintien de la Ré- 
publique democratique chez les Américains. 
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has the effect of inhibiting the grosser forms of real- 
politik. Such are the typical effects of religious associa- 
tion on political life. 

Of all the means by which religion affects political life 
none is more powerful than education. Spain is an in- 
stance in point. In France the Republic was believed to 
be endangered by the influence of religious schools and this 
was one of the reasons for the law against associations. 
In England also the influence of that peculiar form of re- 
ligion which survives in the public schools and universities 
has much affected administration because the superior 
administrators have been educated at these institutions. 
There is the strange tradition that a schoolmaster is almost, 
or ought to be quite, aclergyman. This confuses the minds 
of members of Parliament and the higher civil service as to 
the distinction between education and religion—a confu- 
sion with immense political consequences. But the more 
immediate effect on politics of the public school form of 
religion is that it makes the governing class regard religious 
enthusiasm as unintelligible lunacy and induces among 
them a horror of thought. Public school religion at its 


best is a graceful gentlemanliness and a smiling acquiescence 
in intellectual torpor: at its worst, it is formalism and 
intense hatred of whatever disturbs the even tenor of the 
life of the country gentry. But other forms of religion have 
affected political life through education. The Jesuit 
tradition, a variety within the Roman church, has had, and 
in some countries still has, the most extraordinary political 


consequences. 

The other political effects of religious association are not 
very important at present among the highly civilised peoples. 
In most cases, as we shall see, political life dominates the 
religious associations. But there are vague indications of 
influence in the hesitation which sometimes inhibits for a 
short period some new method of diplomacy or warfare: 





1 Thus Troeltsch recently made a dignified protest against the idea that the 
interest of the state was the ultimate criterion of morality; but this may be 
individual and not representative of any body of Christians. 
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But the effect of the Churches on political administration 
is of extreme importance among primitive peoples. Mis- 
sions have existed in parts of Africa before European ad- 
ministration; and since that administration has too often 
been used for commercial exploitation the contrast to the 
native mind between the church and state is not to 
the advantage of the latter... Perhaps the native thinks the 
missionary a fool: he inclines to suspect the official of 
being a knave or the agent of knaves. And where the 
Christian churches have affected the natives at the same 
time and to the same degree as the political administra- 
tion, the preaching of ‘‘human brotherhood” has often 
made the domination of the white traders very difficult 
for the officials to maintain. Hence comes the hostility 
to missions among those ‘‘ who know the natives.” 

The effect of political administration and political con- 
ceptions upon the religious associations is even greater. 
The days are long since gone when the church could dictate 
to or direct or be a model and guide to the state. Per- 
haps in those days the effect of the position of the church 
was evil both for church and state. That is an ancient 
controversy. In modern times the grouping of men for 
religious purposes has been in the main apologetic or con- 
sciously subordinated to political associations. The effects 
have been various and by no means admirable, although 
many rejoice at the weakening of religious associations in 
face of organisation for political and economic purposes. 

Where the effects of politics are most extreme, the pul- 
pit returns an echo to the political platform. Not even 
party politics are excluded. The bishops used to be called 
the ‘‘ecclesia docens’’: now they have joined in every 
European country the ‘‘ecclesia discens,” and they are 





1 Darwin in the Voyage of the Beagle says that in Chile an old lady fled to the 
mountains with her property when she heard that Englishmen were coming, 
because Englishman meant buccaneer; in New Zealand the natives came to 
welcome the visitors when they heard that Englishmen were coming, because 
Englishman meant missionary. What is an Englishman? A cross between 
the two? 
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taught by their party leaders. The various non-conform- 
ist bodies in England have been so thoroughly affected by 
political and economic ideas that their preachers and con- 
gregations are not even aware when they are thinking po- 
litically or in economic terms under cover of theological 
“uplift.” The inevitable consequences of the Crom- 
wellian age are to be heard in the violences of the chapels in 
Great Britain and New England. The pulpits of Prussia 
are inspired by the ‘‘All Highest.’””’ The Roman church 
in France becomes an instrument for monarchist reaction. 
Islam in India maintains the British Raj; and in the Bal- 
kans and the Austrian Empire almost every political pro- 
gramme has a subsidiary religion. The Roman church, 
which claims to be international, has discordant voices 
crying across the frontiers of different states. The bishops 
in France condemn the shelling of a Paris church on Good 
Friday, while those in Austria complain of the irreligion 
of the French.'! In K6ln the church asks for a respite from 
air-raids on the feast of Corpus Christi, and it is granted, 
but no German bishop seconded Cardinal Mercier. Is- 
lam, again an international religion, is a force for anti- 
European propaganda in Africa. But the position of the 
forms of Christianity is obviously not equivalent to that of 
the forms of Islam in face of political organisation. Islam 
contains in it a political theory and even a suggestion of a 
particular form of government. Christianity is not gen- 
erally now supposed to be in favor of any particular po- 
litical forms.2. The ‘‘obiter dictum” of the New Testa- 
ment that established authorities should be reverenced 
has had, however, the most unfortunate consequences. 
Rousseau found the phrase an obstacle to reform and semi- 
educated lawyers have made a political theory out of it in 





1T have seen a letter from a Bavarian abbot, headed with the Benedictine 
motto “‘Pax,’’ the theme of which was that true peace could only be attained 
when England was overcome and her world domination destroyed. 

? Thomas Aquinas and M. Barrés would probably deny this; but see, on the 
contrary, Loisy’s Mors et vita. Calvin (Institutes, IV., ch. 20) prefers aris- 
tocracy. 
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our own day.' The military nationalism of parts of the 
Old Testament has also had effect in enslaving the re- 
ligious association to political controversy. It is easily 
reconcilable with the theory of the state in Hegelian ideal- 
ism. And the church is generally in practice what Hobbes 
said it was, either the state itself or a department of the 
state or a subordinate mechanism for supporting political 
opinions. At certain moments even the ‘‘patriotic’” are 
able to perceive that religion is no more national than is 
mathematics; but during moments of excitement we hear 
even of ‘‘British’’ science as we hear of ‘‘Catholic” truth or 
“‘Protestant” truthfulness. Everywhere a few men and 
women stand out against the prevailing Erastianism. But 
the voices of these few are not representative of the minds 
of the churches to which they belong. They receive, it is 
true, a grudging approval from those who, from other than 
religious reasons, are inclined to criticise the existing ad- 
ministration; but no consistent and intelligent attitude 
results in the various religious associations. And this is 
not due to the depravity of men, but to the evanescence of 
religious enthusiasm. 

Two great efforts have been made in practical life re- 
cently to give the idea of the Church independence of po- 
litical groupings. The Pope has attempted an internation- 
alism, but it appears to have failed to affect even those of 
his own church; and the Quakers have claimed the right 
to limit their allegiance as citizens, but they are few and 
they speak only within two states, Great Britain and the 
United States of America. 

When churches take their colour from political adminis- 
tration or economic classes, the result is evil not only for 





1 Three men in Los Angeles were recently fined $1,200 each and imprisoned 
for six months for holding a religious meeting in which it was stated that 
Christ would not have used a bayonet. The judge in passing sentence said,— 
“Duty to country is a duty to conscience, a duty to God. For country exists 
by natural divine right. It receives from God the authority needful for it 
life and work; its authority to command is divine. The Apostle of Christ to 
the Gentiles writes, ‘There is no power but from God and those that are or- 
dained of God.’ Therefore he that resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance 


of God.” 
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religion but also for politics and economics. In economics 
the result is a confusion which is embodied in the doctrine, 
—equally false economically and morally, that virtue 
“pays.” In politics the state absorbs all the finer emo- 
tions and claims the unlimited allegiance of men. The 
political theory which develops out of Erastianism is the 
Hegelian. As Kantian ethics are the result of Pietism and 
as ‘‘German philosophy is the granddaughter of Protestant 
theology,” so Hegelian political theory is the result of the 
enslavement of the German reformation to the German 
princes. And so in England Mr. Bosanquet speaks of the 
state exactly as the medieval monk spoke ‘‘de Ecclesia”’ ; 
since the German reformation transferred to the Prince the 
prestige and the power of the Pope. We do not, however, 
propose to reverse the process. A proverb says that we 
should give every devil his due; and the controversy in the 
theoretical sphere does not concern us here. 

In political practice the evil result of Erastianism is that 
the state has no adequate critic. Indeed, the fantastic 
idea becomes popular that one may abuse the government, 
but the state itself is above criticism. But to criticise a 
government is the task of a political party: there must be 
some standpoint outside the political sphere from which 
alone the whole of political institutions can be criticised. 
This is not possible for an individual: the isolated judgment, 
even if it could be correct, is ineffective; and “society as a 
whole” or “the general will’ is hopelessly vague as a basis 
for practical criticism. Some, therefore, have made their 
trade union experience a basis for their judgment of the 
state; but, whether this is justified or not, obviously a 
more effective criticism can be derived by most men from 
their membership in an association, the purpose of which is 
the greatest elevation of life. We can imagine what me- 
dizeval despotism would have been if it had not occasionally 
been opposed by the medieval church. What will eco- 
nomic nationalism become if it is not held in check by some 
strong social group representing an admittedly higher in- 
terest? 
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What of the immediate future? We may describe first 
what would be desirable and secondly what is likely to 
occur. Nothing is more needed than a clear conception 
of the purpose and place in society of religious associations 
or churches. The life of man in society is a complex of 
different associations formed for different purposes or in 
different spirits. Where no conscious common purpose 
binds the members, we may suppose that they are emo- 
tionally united. One kind of association is a church; and 
within this one kind there are many varieties. All, how- 
ever, are alike in grouping men because of their common 
interest in a particular moral enthusiasm or emotional at- 
titude towards life and the universe. 

Another kind of association is a state, another is a trade 
union, another a joint-stock company, another an artistic 
society, another a club. These associations differ in im- 
portance in the lives of different men. One may find more 
“life” in a trade union that in a church; another may be 
absorbed in the life of the state. And in addition to this 
“subjective” importance, there is what may be called an 
objective degree of importance in so far as it is not depend- 
ent upon the experience of a single person. Thus at one 
stage of social development a church, at another a state 
may be most important to the progress of character and life 
inany group. There is no absolute standard of importance. 

A treatise ‘‘de Ecclesia” based upon contemporary ex- 
perience would show first the relation of one church to 
another. The conception of religious sovereignty as be- 
longing to any one church would be rejected: all churches 
would be recognised as equally ‘‘sovereign”’ in the sphere 
of religion for their own members only. The members 
could not reasonably say more of non-members than that 
their religious experience or need was different. One 
church might be less excellent than another for this or 
that man: there might be religious associations which 
were primitive or limited; but there would be no absolute 
standard of comparison, good for all times and all persons. 

Again, the churches would not be regarded as separate 
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units. Since each existed for the same kind of purpose, 
the attainment of that purpose would probably be better 
achieved by co-operation between them: so that ideally 
there would be an articulated and organised world of 
religious associations. 

Again, any man at any stage of his life might join or de- 
part from any church without any more ill-feeling than is 
involved in a man’s leaving an academic society. The 
membership in a religious association would be entirely 
and absolutely voluntary and consciously accepted for a 
specific purpose. This implies, further, that some men may 
find no use in any religious association or have no social 
meaning in the word ‘“‘religion.”” The established churches 
and religious associations would be recognised as claiming 
allegiance from their members, which allegiance is not sub- 
ordinate to their allegiance as citizens but co-ordinate with 
it. The Church would not be superior to the State on 
questions of law and order of administration and taxation; 
but it would be superior to the state on questions of moral- 
ity, of life and death, of human affections and the finest 
human life. There might be, at certain crises, conflicts 
of allegiance as to which it might be difficult for the in- 
dividual to decide; but normally there would be little 
difficulty in defining the proper spheres of religious and 
political organisation. 

A world so orderly is not likely to exist in the near future. 
It is in a sense ideal. But that does not mean that it could 
not exist or will never exist. If it seems to us too clearly 
defined and yet too complex, we should remember that to 
the mind of the Middle Ages the complicated order of ad- 
ministrations in a modern city would have seemed impos- 
sible. We may find a complex organisation better. In a 
world in which the churches were given a recognised place 
and due allegiance of their members, the pull of economic 
forces would not be so supreme as it is to-day. The state 
might even be rescued from the hands of business men. 
For we must be aware that what most excites political in- 
terest now is the raising and expenditure of money, the 
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assistance to commerce and industry. There was, indeed, 
a time during which the science of politics itself seemed to be 
absorbed in a hybrid “‘political economy.’ But the in- 
terest of the statesman should be men and not material, 
life and not production; and it may be that churches with 
a conscious social place will be able to make men feel the 
nobility of man and the divinity in human life. 

We turn to what is likely. Prophecy is not our part; 
but we can perceive present tendencies. First, every 
church will be affected by what has been called ‘‘modern- 
ism.”’ There is no religious association which will be able 
to resist the new knowledge of science and history and the 
new attitude to human life and the universe which such 
knowledge involves. But the effect of this modernism may 
be to weaken the churches rather than to strengthen them. 

Secondly, there will be a general weakening of the sense 
of allegiance to institutions. Even the state will begin 
to suffer from the growing perception of the fact that in- 
stitutions should be subordinate to life and not life to the 
maintenance of any institutions. The church will be 
seen to be a means and not an end; and this may dissolve 
the powers of the clergy and of all officials. 

Thirdly, in the social crisis which will follow the war the 
churches will be on trial. It is impossible to say whether 
in that crisis the churches new or old will rise to the height 
of their possible ideal. They too will suffer from the gen- 
eral suspicion of institutions. Priest and preacher may 
possibly be laughed out of existence. A crisis not unlike 
that which will probably follow this war was endured in 
England after the Napoleonic wars. From 1815 to 1830 
the populace were being driven from the countryside and 
were being enslaved in the factories. The churches spoke. 
They preached complacence to the rich and submission to 
the poor; and they should bear some of the blame for the 
social evils of industrial England which we have inherited. 
It is wonderful, indeed, that any of the churches should 
survive the incompetence and beggarliness of their vision 
throughout the early industrial period in every European 
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country. But if they show any such meanness of spirit in 
the period we shall have to face, we may candidly hope to 
destroy them all. Any association for the finer enthusiasms 
of life which lends its aid to support inherited abuses as the 
‘will of God” must make room for new forms of social life. 

The period following the end of the war will probably 
lead to new social experience and new theories interpreting 
or controlling that experience. Among the many estab- 
lished social forms, churches and religious associations will 
play their part. Although their character and possibilities 
are still hardly understood, clearly there is a very great 
part which they may be able to play. But as the evidence 
now shows they may make a second and more disastrous 
failure than was made after the Napoleonic wars; and if 
they do, men will perhaps find some new form of social en- 
thusiasm with which to illuminate and invigorate their 
lives. 

C. DELIsLE Burns. 


LonpoN, ENGLAND. 
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WHEN GODS ARE BORN. 
ALFRED H. LLOYD. 

_ cartoonists of recent times have been picturing 

civilization in every imaginable situation of horror 
and cruelty. She has been affronted in every conceivable 
way. Her life has been all but taken from her. Some 
great brute, perhaps, has thrown her down and holds his 
heavily booted foot across her neck or an armed warrior 
wipes the sword that he has just run through her body. 
Of course the meaning is that civilization has all but failed, 
that she may fail altogether, nature proving too much for 
her. At least she has been fearfully injured in her great 
struggle and cannot hope for recovery in many, many years. 
Sometimes, it is true, thanks to somebody’s more optimis- 
tic mood, she has been represented as still strong and 
ascendant, able to overcome her enemies and destined in 
good time to do so completely, and recent events have been 
making this more hopeful view quite plausible. But, 
whatever of good may be coming, the idea has been wide- 
spread that the progress of civilization has been undone 
and that mankind must begin again where they began even 
thousands of years ago. In short either a great reversion 
has taken place and, as some would put it, nature rather 
than man, instinct and passion and force rather than reason 
and worth, have been in control, or, in a view sometimes 
asserted, men have simply been throwing off their disguise 
of civilization and, instead of reverting to primitive condi- 
tions, have been showing themselves without shame the 
natural creatures they really have been always and always 
will be. Those holding this latter view may even point, at 
least with a semblance of justice, to the fact that the most 
openly avowed and honest friends of civilization, albeit in 
self-defense and with apologies, have themselves had to 
revert, resorting to force, cultivating anger and hate and 
taking delight in destruction of life and property. 
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But this thing men call reversion, be it real or apparent,— 
what does it mean? What is it in fact? ‘‘Real” or 
‘‘unreal,” it must be something and so mean something. 
Perhaps men see reversion, having a false idea of progress. 
Perhaps reversion is necessary at critical moments to force 
great issues. Perhaps human nature does at times waive 
the nicer manners of civilization, civilization being only so 
much Pharisaism, and in word and deed confess to its 
always natural and primary, as well as primitive, self. 
Whatever the explanation, however, certainly appalling 
forces have recently been let loose, forces that had long 
seemed under control or at least no longer considerable. 
Violence and destruction have broken loose and possess 
the world and have seemed to many to spell only disaster. 
What can the real explanation be? In particular: Are 
instinct, passion, force, now so much in evidence, exclu- 
sively savage and brutish? 

History ought to throw some light, for history has shown 
other ‘‘reversions.”” Not for the first time in her long 
struggle upwards is civilization in such a crisis. There 
was, to give the very familiar and very positive example, 
the downfall of the ancient Mediterranean civilizations 
with all the wars and all the violence and destruction 
incident thereto and later there was the passing—should 
we also call it appalling?—of the medieval régime. In 
the first instance the ‘‘return to nature” was attended with 
abundant evidence of all that is brutish. Lawlessness, 
sensuality, brutality were everywhere. Might made 
right. The institutional integrity and stability, social and 
political, of the old civilizations were undone from causes 
internal and external, the two seeming in cordial co-opera- 
tion, and nature had her way, her passions running riot, 
injuring or wholly destroying what men had achieved and 
long warmly cherished. In the second instance, too, thanks 
to the waning authority of the ruling institution, the Roman 
church, to the asserted naturalism and humanism, to the 
rise of the enthusiasm for things secular and temporal, a 
cloistered human life moved out into the world and openly 
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spirit turned flesh. Nature long suppressed seemed again 
to come to her own and man found more interest in 
earth than in heaven. The material and sensuous, often 
expressed in sensuality and brutality, were once more re- 
leased and, as in the first, so in the fifteenth century came 
a startling reversion from civilization. There was the 
sensuous Renaissance, reviving antiquity and paganism, 
and soon followed the Reformation, which openly sought 
to liberate the spiritual from the secular but which certainly 
at least as truly did liberate the secular from the spiritual. 

So, truly, not now for the first time in its long struggle 
is civilization suffering from reversion. But, as should at 
once be pointed out, those two instances of reversion, bring- 
ing such sensuality and brutality, show more than merely 
materialism. Something besides a release of natural forces 
and primitive passions characterizes them. In the most 
materialistic and individualistic age of Mediterranean life— 
‘‘Unto Cesar that which is Cesar’s’— there came to the 
world a great spiritual vision. There came, indeed, not 
merely the vision, but also great and positive spiritual 
achievement. Material Rome and spiritual Rome arose 
together and in our thought and appraisal to-day should be 
inseparable as in their own life so long ago they were insepa- 
rable. Individualism was no more the way of worldly ambi- 
tion and great offensiveselfishness than the way of great noble 
personal achievement. Christ and Cesar were contem- 
poraries; St. Paul and Nero. Not only in theology and 
philosophy, but in fact, when the physical and the sensuous 
were so obtrusive, man found a soul as well as a body. 
Nay, more! The primitive forces and passions raged; 
might made right; and out of the great upheavals of nature 
God was born or—should I rather say?—was born again. 
I speak now, not for any particular orthodoxy, not for any 
formal creed, but for actual living experience of that time. 
The life of that time, then, was indeed very brutal, but it 
was also, certainly not less noticeably, not less obtrusively, 
very religious. Somehow, as it may be well to remember, 
deep religious experience has ever depended on a certain 
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sensuous intensity, on a certain sensuous and almost materi- 
alistic realism. God and nature have ever been very near. 

In the fifteenth century the spiritual was also as assertive 
as the material and sensuous. Not only did men sail west 
in order to go east; not only did they seek Eldorado in the 
name of Christ as well as of king; but also they turned 
human and natural in order to become more spiritual. 
The times produced Machiavelli but also Savanarola; and 
the Borgias, but also Luther. The storms of earth were 
violent and destructive, but the soul of man seemed to 
thrive as it was tried—could language be more significant? 
—by fire and tempest, and birth, or rebirth, came, once 
more, to the great things of the spirit. | 

Reversion, then, such is the evidence of history, is to 
something besides mere material violence and savagery. 
Something very different from primitive passion, as this is 
usually understood, is really involved; or, by some subtle 
alchemy, instinct and passion and force are themselves not 
exclusively brutish, being what souls may be made of or 
what may give birth to Gods. The term itself, reversion, 
may or may not be the best term, but in the actual move- 
ment, under whatever name, the ideal future is implicated 
quite as much as the unideal past or the primitive, to which 
the so-called reversion is made, must include the spiritual 
as well as the physical, God as well as nature, the nobly 
personal as well as the ignobly selfish. Violence, in short, 
may work reform as well as destruction and instinct be a 
basis of good as well as of evil. In time of reversion do 
men renew their worst passions? They renew also their 
best passions, reviving the vital sources of the culture and 
civilization they may seem to be betraying. 

It is not at all strange, I think, that the primitive should 
have come to stand for the undeveloped and barbarous, 
since the primitive, not unlike the simple life on the old 
farm, is what has been left behind and outgrown. The 
primitive is natural and informal and lawless; it is nature 
unclothed and unrestrained; and its naturalness and sim- 
plicity are easily misjudged or seen only from one side. 
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But, necessarily, nature and her so-called lawlessness, her 
lack of restraint, even because primitive, hold all that is 
good and worth while as well as all that is evil for human 
life. The past and outgrown may seem undesirable, de- 
generate, bad; but, strangely enough, its revival in this char- 
acter has commonly awakened longings for the ‘‘good old 
times.” So, I say again, reversion to the primitive is 
always more than disastrous retrogression. The primitive, 
holding the good as well as the evil, God as well as nature, 
can be, as men revert to it, only life’s great and constant 
conflict once more openly renewed and, as is specially to be 
added, also greatly intensified with each renewal. It is 
greatly intensified, because the return or renewal is bound to 
have a deliberate and volitional character, a conscious deter- 
mination and purpose, lacking to the actual, natural life of 
earlier time, and it is intensified, again, because to the 
renewed conflict men bring all the acquired and developed 
resources and instruments of their civilization. When 
civilized men break loose, renewing for good or for ill all 
that is primitive and engaging in searching vital conflict, 
then, in truth, there is a tug-of-war. 

As commonly used, reversion and progress are quite 
opposite terms and, as might be expected, misconception 
has affected the latter as well as the former. If reversion 
has been return only to disastrous violence, to passion, 
instinct, force, progress has been escape from these, imply- 
ing movement towards complete and final achievement, 
that is, towards life without passion, with complete control 
if not even total suppression of instinct, with gentleness 
and passivity of spirit, say even in heaven instead of on 
earth. Sucha visionary, abstractly idealistic and, to add to 
my hard epithets, perfectionistic notion of progress, how- 
ever, has no sanction in actual history nor can it ever appeal 
forcefully to normal human nature. Surely men commonly 
strive, not for mere final peace, but that, peace secured in 
certain relations and conditions, they may strive again on 
some new battlefield with still greater vigor and efficiency. 

Here is hardly the place for discussion of the different 
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fields, or levels, of human conflict. Suffice it to say simply 
that there are lower and higher levels and then that prog- 
ress is concerned, not with peace without further fighting, 
but with peace that makes higher fighting possible. What — 
do I mean by higher fighting? I mean fighting that is at 
once more efficient and more intense, that shows more self- 
control and so more dependence on rational methods and 
instruments and that has respect to the higher rather than 
the lower impulses and faculties of human nature. But, 
again, progress consists in elevation of the fighting spirit, 
not in its suppression, and accordingly it is a condition of 
progress that at any time of reversion, besides the renewal, 
deliberate and intense, of basal conflict, there will be also 
a conscious and determined struggle for security in the 
higher ways of fighting. In any game can be seen what 
this means. Some player turns lawless and his associates, 
in the interest of a tenser, more controlled and more skilful 
contest, will bid him ‘‘play the game” and will discredit 
him if he fail to comply. Progress consists in learning to 
play the game and in the game itself becoming ever a better 
game. In the large relations of life, social and political, | 
the constant call for democracy is only the way men have | 
of bidding each other play the game. It is a protest against 
some low way of fighting and an attending aristocracy in 
order that some higher way, bringing its own aristocracy, 
may be established. There is, therefore, no essential 
pacifism about democracy, as some have imagined. Quite 
the reverse. What democracy demands is a good and 
worthy game. Recent events afford very conclusive proof 
of this. Democracy in its real character and meaning is 
not a call from Utopia or some Golden Age, but a girding of 
the loins for more effective and productive effort, and prog- 
ress is not a growing away from instinct, passion, force, 
but a growing in and through them, a growing up to them. 
My reply to those who have held, rather cynically, that 
in time of reversion man is only throwing off his disguise of 
civilization and showing himself for what he has been and 
will be always, a sordid, selfish creature, resorting to force 
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and fist, must now be evident. Disclosure of basal, pri- 
mary human nature there certainly is, but in this are no 
necessary disgrace and no necessary decline. There may 
be honor and progress. At such a time depths of human 
goodness are exposed as well as depths of human wicked- 
ness and optimists, not merely cynics and pessimists, have 
good ground for satisfaction. The cynics too easily forget 
that, when civilized mankind revert to nature, there is that 
tug-of-war, which is indeed a tug-of-war, being—to express 
the natural feeling of its day and generation—always the 
“greatest war in history,” and which also shows primitive 
instinct, passion, force arrayed on both sides. 

Before direct application of what has been said is made to 
events of the present time, there is one more general fact 
about returns to nature that is certainly worth remarking, 
if it be not even of supreme importance. Thus, it is very 
significant that at any time of reversion there have appeared 
great commanding personalities. Not only are Gods born 
then, but also great men. Great wars, I suppose, whether 
so described or not, must always be religious wars, wars of 
the gods, but also great human personalities, springing out 
of the conditions of the time as leaders of men, are impor- 
tant to the fighting. Human greatness, too, in the history 
of any people, as it has appeared, now in these leaders, now 
in those, would seem to be proportional to the radical 
character of the changes which the leadership is serving. 
Greatest leadership has come at greatest crises. A truism, 
perhaps; yet pertinent here. 

Can I possibly show how the greatest leaders arise? In 
a national course of events formal civilizations weaken or 
fall; life ceases to be under real control of its visible 
and once authoritative institutions—always influences for 
uniformity and checks on originality; the letter of the law, 
necessarily local and superficial, gives way; and there 
comes, as natural incident of the resulting broadening and 
deepening of life, a setting free of the spirit. ‘‘The spirit 
not the letter” is such an oft-heard cry and often it is given 
little heed; but the drama, the rise and the fall and, one 
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may properly add, the final lesson or the real harvest of a 
whole civilization may bein it. The letter is so provincial; 
the spirit is cosmopolitan, universal; and with liberation of 
the spirit from the letter both things provincial come to be 
put to use of life at large and individuals are set free, becom- 
ing independent persons rather than mere uniformed citi- 
zens. A time of upheaval, then, and reversion is a time of 
free persons, a time of assertive individualism, the restraints 
of the traditional life of uniformity becoming little if any- 
thing more than so much convention or outer dress. The 
personal individual instead of the organized group or class 
becomes the vital unit and out of the general atmosphere, 
so constituted, great persons arise, great independent 
thinkers or seers and great practical leaders. Thus are 
the great born, not made; creatures of nature, not of formal 
civilization; and, being creatures of nature, themselves 
creators. 

The great leader must be close to nature; superior to the 
formal and literal, loyal primarily to the free, generous 
spirit. Is not nature, in her essential vitality and passion, 
the proper executive agent of the spirit? Only she can do 
its will. Civilized man is agent only of the letter, of the 
formal and visible organization. So, once more, at times 
of reversion to nature, when Gods are born, are born also 
the greatest men, grand creatures of nature, agents of the 
free spirit. If, contemporaneously, taking part in the con- 
flict, there appear also great brutal as well as great spiritual 
leaders of men, this is only what the conditions seem to 
demand, for in being a creature of nature there is always 
an essential ambiguity, as it were a fork in the road. As 
now so often indicated here, reversion to nature has in gen- 
eral its two conflicting opportunities, one being the violence 
of reform or progress, the other the violence of destruction 
and both, as they meet in primitive instinct and force, 
making the renewal of life’s basal conflict. 

But reversion characterizes the present day and what has 
been found true of similar times in history must help us to 
know what to expect now. Of course now, as in the past, 
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human nature has been stirred by the ‘‘greatest war in 
history” to the depths of its best impulses as well as to 
those of its worst. Our reversion has been by no means 
one-sided. Basal conflict is going on now; an open war 
of the Gods, if ever there was such a war; and many have 
felt, it may be well to add, even in face of the appalling 
disasters, injuries, offenses, that the terrible upheaval has 
been, not just huge and grand and awesome, but spiritually 
worth while. There has been so much service; so much 
sacrifice; so much world-proportioned organization; so 
much common human feeling; so much new vision of great 
opportunities; so much emphatic demand for new life; so 
much really vigorous idealism; so much assertion of instinct 
and passion on the side of the right. The God of righteous- 
ness has not been either silent or idle and he seems sure, in 
the future, to take even more effective part. This, however, 
being recognized and appreciated, recognition and apprecia- 
tion may not be so ready for the implication, pervading the 
present discussion from its beginning, that our reversion to 
nature is really as critical as that of either the first or the 
fifteenth century. 

We are in a crisis, of course, but I may be told very 
emphatically that I have been greatly exaggerating its 
nature, that to find much and serious analogy between the 
present disturbance and those earlier disturbances is going 
quite too far, since no such revolution, as in those days, 
can possibly be preparing. Changes are coming, it is true, 
and we all wish changes; but, on the whole, except for 
some important reforms, such as a League of Nations might 
bring about, the order of things to which we are all accus- 
tomed and in which we all have our various vested interests 
must and will go on. Perhaps it will. The objector here 
may be right, as well as conservative and complacent. 
Yet, while one must not be either alarmist or visionary, 
the present is no time for complacency. One can ill afford 
to underestimate, as I think the objector is disposed to 
underestimate, the tendencies and the forces that the pres- 
ent reversion and its renewal of basal conflict has set loose 
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or—this being the special way in which these things may 
be underestimated—to assume that the political changes 
bound to come will not involve all phases of life. Dis- 
tinctly these are days of open instinct, passion, force. They 
are days in which all along the line life is being searched in 
an epoch-making degree and in one’s thought and feeling 
to belittle or confine what the future has and ought to have 
in store would be to fall short of a great duty of the time. 
A great war never is and never can be only political or 
territorial in its original conditions or in its effects and, the 
present war being what it is, every human interest of what- 
ever kind must not merely expect but seek vital changes. 
The great issues of morality and of economic and industrial 
life are at stake, calling for a new reckoning. In a war of 
the Gods nothing can go untouched. Everything must 
win something. When birth, new life, comes to the Gods 
themselves, man and things human can ill afford to lag 
behind. The present may be the greatest crisis in history. 

Great, then, is the day’s challenge. How it will be met 
can not be told in detail now. Great men will appear; 
have already appeared, in fact, although final estimate of 
individuals at this time would be premature. Every de- 
partment of human interest and activity, however, is being 
searched and vitally aroused for great leaders, great agents 
of the spirit, and, in view of the feeling, prevalent, near and 
far, in the life of the day, who does not know that the re- 
sponse is to be certain and inspiring? Moreover, while one 
may not call the present or the coming leaders by name, 
one is able to indicate some of the qualities that the life, to 
which they belong, is bound to exhibit. Thus, the very 
things that already in notable measure have come to 
expression in the life of the present, courage and vigor and 
concreteness—or actuality—and large, world-proportioned 
enterprise and organization and enlightened purpose, will 
assuredly in increasing measure characterize the future. 
The present war, so soon in view of the armistice to be 
over as a military ordeal, is only the beginning of the real 
struggle, but the military ordeal, however regrettable, has 
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constituted a preparation, that had to be, as the war had 
to be, for the struggle to follow. The military ordeal has 
developed the qualities that are, and still more are to be, 
in special demand. 

In face of the certain and significant changes to come, 
men will be, first of all, courageous. The courage will be 
needed and the courage and the faith of it will be forthcom- 
ing. What has the war not done to make us all courageous! 
With the courage, further, there will be real vigor. The 
instinct, passion, force, now set loose, cannot be met by mere 
denial; they cannot be negatived or exorcised; they can 
be and must be, on the contrary, accepted and appropriated 
and rendered flesh and blood of the spirit, diverted from 
mere violence and destruction and put to constructive and 
progressive use. In time of reversion, when the Gods are 
at war, vigor, physical, natural vigor, is necessary to the 
spirit. The spirit needs the flesh. Might, not itself right, 
in these days must prove also right. When civilized man 
suffers reversion and is made naked, the spiritual and the 
physical, God and nature, may not be kept apart. Vigor, 
then, real, nature-supported vigor is a necessary character 
of the future, as well as one of the marks of the present. 

Concreteness of life, actuality, is also to be counted on, 
being a natural condition of vigor. Actual conditions, 
positive facts, can no longer be covered over, or glossed, 
with sentimentalities and generalities, but must be met 
with direct candor and practical responsibility. Realism, 
in short, if the war be indeed a preparation for the future, 
will prevail, life being vigorous, direct, actual, vital. Real- 
ism, however, not the materialism that many may be now 
inferring. Realism, at least as the term is here used, is 
not materialism by any means; it is, on the contrary, 
idealism come to earth and getting to work; scientifically 
enlightened and morally inspired; the supreme idealism, 
then; and the conflict of it—there must be the conflict— 
is like that closest of all conflicts, the conflict of the spiritual 
and the physical in the nude. Clothing is protective, as 
also are the law and order of civilization. But the war in 
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large measure has stripped life, in all departments, of its 
protective clothing, exposing what lies beneath the forms 
and arts of civilization, and this and the close hard conflict 
of it, the great battle of the nude, is what is here meant by 
realism. Plainly not a simple or naive realism, that and 
the innocent play of it belonging only to children and sav- 
ages; but a realism tense with the best meanings and pur- 
poses to which mature civilization has grown—tense with 
these purposes and tense also with the conflicting tempta- 
tions; in short, a deeply strenuous but an envisioned 
realism. 

That only world-proportioned things can interest the 
future would go nowadays almost without saying. We 
have all learned to think and feel in the large. World 
politics, world trade, world industry, world morality, 
world interests of every sort are become commonplaces. 
Henceforth national isolation or racial isolation will be 
impossible. 

But, to bring these reflections to a close, it very well sums 
up what has been the meaning here to say, as something 
very pertinent to the present time, that reversion to nature 
may have its compensations, if it do bring, as has been 
suggested, new life to God, great leaders to mankind and 
increased courage and enlarged purpose to general human 
endeavor. Certain ancient myths cannot have been alto- 
gether wrong when they associated the birth of the Gods 
with instinct, passion, force. 

ALFRED H. Luoyp. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONSCIENCE. 
JOHN M. MECKLIN. 


ager problem of international peace is not materially 
different from the problem of peace in the individual, 
the community or the nation. It is a question in part at 
least of astate of mind. ‘‘As a man thinketh in his heart 
so is he,”’ is as true of nations as of individuals. War was 
in Germany’s heart long before the crash came. Thanks to 
the disciplinary effect of national institutions shaped by 
Prussianism the thought of sixty-five millions of Germans 
had been moulded to fit a policy of Wille-zur-Macht. We 
can never be sure of world peace until we get an organisa- 
tion of international sentiment that will make for peace. 

The international conscience is therefore the ultimate 
guarantee of international peace. And by the international 
conscience we mean simply a body of sentiments and ideas 
shared by all peoples that will assure a peaceful solution of 
international differences. For without such a common body 
of sentiments international friction must inevitably lead to 
war just as the absence of a social conscience in any com- 
munity leads to lawlessness.. The law is but the rational 
formulation and interpretation of an organised body of 
moral sentiment. Hence, the problem of international 
peace is a moral problem. President Wilson suggests the 
solution in the following lucid language: ‘“‘What we seek 
is the reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed 
and sustained by the organised opinion of mankind.” 

The existence of great armies and navies and spectacular 
trials of strength in battle ever blind men to a fact which 
this war has brought cut with striking force, namely, that 
conscience speaks the last word in the eternal argument of 
the nations. International law does not derive its power 
from armaments ready to enforce it. International law 
does not itself create morality and justice. It merely 
expresses in concrete institutional form organised opinion. 
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The obligation to obey international law rests upon inter- 
national sentiment and is just as binding therefore as the 
obligation to obey law based upon the sentiment of the 
community or the nation. ‘‘The assertion,” says Ramsay 
Muir, ‘‘that there is no obligation of international moral- 
ity because there is no international law enforcible by an 
interstate police, with its implication that law derives its 
validity from force, is seen to be essentially a denial of the 
very conception of law which is the vital principle of 
Western civilisation.” 

There is therefore nothing new in the problem of peace. 
It was first clearly formulated by Socrates and his immedi- 
ate successors. Living in an age distraught by skepticism 
and political revolution, Socrates saw that peace could only 
come when men realise that law is not the arbitrary expres- 
sion of the will of the strongest but embodies the mature 
moral sentiment of the community, that law draws its 
sanctions from an enlightened conscience, that obedience to 
the law is but the carrying out of the deeper mandates of the 
self and of society. Plato gave philosophical formulation 
to this idea in the book which more than any other has 
shaped the political thought of the Western world, the 
Republic. 

The dominant idea of the Republic is that law is the cor- 
relative of a peaceful social order. Individuals enjoy a free 
and peaceful existence not by violating or transcending law 
but by exercising their functions, developing their capacities 
within the predetermined limits of the law. Likewise nations 
are free and assure to themselves and the world the reign 
of peace when they are willing to maintain and exercise 
their rights as nations under the guidance of a common body 
of international loyalties. A state that persists in ignoring 
and affronting these international loyalties will in time un- 
dermine and disrupt its own political integrity. The dis- 
integration of the Prussian state on the battlefields of 
Europe is but the last logical result of its persistent and 
brutal violation of those great international loyalties which 
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were the prerequisites of its own healthful existence as well 
as of that of the family of nations. A state that acknowl- 
edges no international bond except force is in these latter 
days a political and moral anachronism, a contradiction in 
terms. 

The turbulent and short-lived Greek states lacked the 
sober moral traditions and the stable political and eco- 
nomic background necessary to the creation of an inter- 
national conscience. It was left for the conservative and 
practical Roman to undertake this larger task. The 
choicest product of the Roman genius, the par romana, 
was but the moral precipitate of the jus gentium, or the 
idea of a law of the nations, binding upon all alike because 
it reflected the organised opinion of mankind, the tested 
political experience of the orbis terrarum. The solidarity 
of thought and sentiment assured to the world during the 
formative period of the Middle Ages by the church was 
threatened by the rise of the individualistic state of the 
Renaissance with its doctrine of absolute sovereignty and 
its Machiavellian ethic of force and fraud. The larger unity 
of loyalties slowly ingrained into the thought of men 
through the discipline of ecclesiastical authority, in matters 
political, ethical and religious, seemed sacrificed to inter- 
national anarchy. Western civilisation was broken up into 
sovereign and independent political entities, recognising no 
law but force. The story of the first three centuries after 
the Renaissance is one of almost continuous warfare. But 
even here the emergence of the modern state with its radical 
political particularism was really a step forward in the 
solution of the problem ef an international conscience. It 
secured to diverse peoples freedom in the development of 
their own characteristic way of life. Within the larger 
whole of Western civilisation, various national cultures 
arose enriching modern life, stimulating progress and eman- 
cipating men from the dead hand of a stagnant medieval 
society. It is only possible to erect a healthful and 
efficient internationalism on the basis of a vigorous and 
self-conscious nationalism. 
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We may divide these sovereign modern states into two 
groups according to the disciplinary effect of their cultures 
upon the problem of the international conscience. For 
through the sheer logic of events national sentiments have 
been differently organised on international questions. In 
general we may say that where nations have attained unity 
and self-consciousness in the midst of conflict and friction 
with other nations they tend to become militant, egoistic, 
self-assertive and inimical to international peace. Germany 
and Austria-Hungary are typical illustrations of this narrow 
and militaristic nationalism. On the other hand, where 
nations have found scope for expansion and free untram- 
melled self-expression they are more sympathetic towards 
the international attitude. Great Britain and the United 
States have, for the most part, attained their national 
development in this unrestricted fashion and hence their 
responsiveness to the demands of the international con- 
science. 

Starting with the more or less fixed elements in the prob- 
lem, namely, geographical position, race, economic re- 
sources, language, religion and the like, the attitudes of the 
various nations towards peace may indeed be explained in 
almost deterministic fashion. It is an interesting question 
as to whether England’s championship of the balance of 
power, the rights of the smaller nations, the freedom of the 
seas, and democracy is really due to the free creative genius 
of the English people and their natural love of liberty or 
whether these factors furthering peace are merely the by- 
products of her racial complex, her geographical isolation 
and the economic forces that gave rise to her maritime 
empire. On the other hand, it is a question as to whether 
Germany’s absurd medieval fiction as to the nature of the 
state, her glorification of war, her grotesque racial megalo- 
mania, her exploitation of Darwinism in the defense of 
national unscrupulousness, are really the spontaneous ex- 
pressions of the German genius or whether they are but the 
bent given to her thought and life by the inescapable pressure 
of the forces of race, geographical position, constant friction 
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with alien groups such as Russians, Poles, Danes and 
French, together with the economic and social forces 
created by her mastery of scientific method and the un- 
paralleled expansion of her population. Certainly, if 
history teaches us anything, it is that nations no less than 
individuals are never the absolute architects of their own 
destinies. 

Apart from this interesting problem of the philosophy of 
history, the fact of supreme importance for the present 
discussion is that international ideals, whether expressed in 
law or lying fluid in public sentiment, are the result of the 
slow habituation of the thought of the average man under 
the discipline of his own national institutions. The prob- 
lem of international peace is, therefore, ultimately one of 
surrounding the average man with a cultural incidence that 
will effectively mould his sentiments into an attitude that 
condemns war and seeks peace. Men who love peace and 
pursue it are the products of social institutions that en- 
courage peace. When through pulpit, press, platform, 
selfish economic nationalism or otherwise we surround the 
average man with a social discipline that encourages the 
jingoistic attitude we need not be surprised when interna- 
tional friction arises to see the nation plunge unthoughtedly, 
even enthusiastically into war. Here is the unanswerable 
argument against compulsory military training in a democ- 
racy, or the creation of a great military establishment. 

There are two ways in which we may approach this prob- 
lem of securing an international mind favorable to peace. 
One is the objective, the materialistic, the autocratic way; 
the other is the subjective, the psychological, the demo- 
cratic way. The one looks on peace as something to be main- 
tained through coercion, by means of leagues, armaments 
and international police. The other subordinates leagues 
and armaments as well as the entire disciplinary effect of 
domestic institutions and the national way of life to the 
organisation of a body of sentiments that will give to peace a 
substantial moral basis. The latter, or the democratic 
way, insists that instruments for the maintenance of peace 
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can never outrun the state of feeling and intelligence 
necessary to make these instruments effective. Inter- 
national peace is a goal towards which we must work from 
the inner life of the nations themselves. No heaven storm- 
ing idealistic scheme can ever coerce the world and force it 
to keep the peace, however just and pure the ideal may be. 
The social disciplines of the nations must seriously and 
soberly undertake the task of developing ‘“‘men of good 
will.’”’ In this respect all states, including democracies, 
have erred egregiously. We pass laws for great navies and 
armies. We frown down upon our neighbors from the top 
of a high tariff wall. We are hypersensitive on all matters 
of prestige and national honour. There are few or no chosen 
instrumentalities through which states consciously strive to 
effect better understandings with sister states. Nations 
somehow manage to make friends with each other in spite of 
politicians and diplomats. Through the universal note 
struck in art, for example, men have overleaped national 
barriers and found their way to each other’s hearts. 
Sophocles, Phidias, Dante, Raphael, Donatello, Mozart, 
Schubert, Goethe, Goujon, Watteau, Hugo, Rembrandt 
and Shakespeare have done more than all the diplomats 
and warriors rolled into one to make the whole world kin. 

England, of all the great powers of the world, has more to 
teach us than any other as to the democratic way of develop- 
ing an international conscience. For without doubt the 
English commonwealth of nations provides the world to-day 
with the most fruitful and inspiring suggestions as to the 
solution of the problem of international peace. Before we 
can have enduring peace in the family of nations there must 
arise something corresponding to the moral and spiritual 
solidarity of the British Empire that has exhibited such 
astonishing vitality and power under the challenge of the 
German gospel of force. The economy of the paz britan- 
nica points the way to a possible paz orbis terrarum. 

Two forces or sets of forces in British life have provided 
the disciplinary setting for the organisation of the senti- 
ments of Englishmen in favor of peace. The one is external 
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and geographical, arising from the nature of England’s is- 
land empire and world wide trade relations; the other is 
internal and social and is due to the early development of 
national consciousness among the British people and the 
disciplinary effect of struggles for freedom and democracy. 
To be sure here also we find the strange mixture of realism 
and idealism, jingoism and justice that cheracterises 
English life. In foreign affairs Britain has more than once 
pursued a selfish Realpolitik, as in China or South Africa. 
But often, at the very time when these selfish coups d’etat 
in foreign policies were being consummated, a noble strug- 
gle for freedom and justice would be going on at home. 
John Stuart Mill, the champion of liberty, was the con- 
temporary of Disraeli, the dominating spirit of the Congress 
of Berlin. Other nations have seen only the realistic side of 
English life and have ignored the idealistic. Hence the 
epithet of ‘‘perfidious Albion”’ so frequently on the lips of 
the German and until very recently of the Frenchman. 

A clear understanding of the permanent bases of inter- 
national peace came to the English earlier than to other 
nations partly because of the peculiar geographical position 
of the British Isles. Impelled at first by material interests 
growing out of this position England was led to oppose, 
under the principle of balance of power, the undue domi- 
nance of any nation or group of nations on the continent. 
In the overthrow of the Spanish Armada in 1588, in the 
check of the ambitions of Louis XIV at Blenheim in 1704, in 
the destruction of Napoleon’s power at Waterloo and 
finally at the Marne and the Somme Englishmen have shed 
their blood freely in defense of the principle of balance of 
power. Through the disciplinary effect of these centuries 
of struggle for national safety England has been schooled 
to cultivate the judicial attitude so far as peace is con- 
cerned. The sentiments of her people are perforce or- 
ganised on international issues, not solely in terms of 
selfish national interests, but also in terms of a broad grasp 
of the interests of all concerned. In particular the con- 
science of the English people has been made sensitive to the 
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rights of weaker nations, though even here idealism and 
realism are mingled. It was Napoleon who shrewdly re- 
marked that Antwerp was a pistol pointed at the heart of 
England. 

It is possible to trace, particularly in the England of the 
last century, the slow but sure leavening of foreign policies 
with the moral idealism born of domestic struggle for 
freedom and justice. Herein lies the greatness of such men 
as Gladstone and Earl Grey. Their pacifism was scorned 
by militaristic Germany as a sign of weakness because the 
German statesman lacked the social discipline which would 
make such a policy intelligible. But in reality the noble 
efforts of Earl Grey for peace during the eventful days of 
August, 1914, were based upon a deep sense of national 
responsibility and a very real insight into the nature of 
international right. The sequel of events has shown how 
fundamentally right was Earl Grey and how tragically 
wrong were the Kaiser and his advisers. 

In the light of the deeper meaning of history English im- 
perialism, therefore, loses much of the militant, arrogant 
and unlovely traits so often attributed to it by anglo- 
phobes. It is not a matter of painting the world red. 
There is to be detected here much that indicates a sacred 
and solemn dedication of a great people to the spread and 
maintenance of international peace and justice. To Eng- 
lishmen of the type of Milner, Grey or Gladstone English 
rule means obligations rather than privileges, duties rather 
than rights. They realise that throughout an empire 
on which the sun never sets is being staged the last phase 
of the age-long struggle of men to reconcile liberty and law, 
freedom and authority. ‘‘Imperialism,” writes Lord Mil- 
ner, ‘‘is something wider than Anglo-Saxondom or even 
than Pan-Britannicism. The power of incorporating alien 
races, without trying to disintegrate them, or to rob them of 
their individuality, is characteristic of the British imperial 
system. It is not by what it takes away but by what it 
gives, not by depriving them of their own character, 
language, and traditions, but by ensuring to them the 
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retention of these, and at the same time opening new vistas 
of culture and advancement, that it seeks to win them to 
itself.” 

It is, however, not so much in her dealings with alien 
races as in her treatment of the free English colonies, now 
known as Dominions, that England has foreshadowed the 
solution of world peace. These far-flung Dominions, 
united under the British flag, are in reality a Common- 
wealth of nations. More and more the tendency is to ac- 
knowledge loyalty not to England, but to the empire as a 
whole. There is evidence of the rise of a superstate, that 
lacks to be sure concrete embodiment, but finds its roots in a 
solidarity of sentiment, in a British conscience that secures 
unanimity of thought and action. It was the call of this 
British conscience that brought the men of Canada, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa to the support of England against 
German oppression. It was the invisible strength of this 
moral sentiment, making the British empire a fighting unit 
in spite of vast stretches of sea and diversity of economic 
interests, that was so completely misunderstood by Ger- 
many. This intangible and yet powerful superstate of 
spiritual loyalties has given to the world a most instructive 
object lesson. Do we not have in the British Common- 
wealth of nations an anticipation of a possible federation of 
free peoples that will one day assure world peace? 

In this connection a word is in place perhaps in explana- 
tion of the feeble and impotent fashion in which America 
has shared in the international conscience as contrasted with 
England. The internationalism of England is based upon a 
very real experience of world problems. It has come as the 
result of the stern discipline of political responsibilities ex- 
tending to the uttermost parts of the earth and including 
every variety of people and race. The international con- 
science of the Englishman is therefore red-blooded, practical 
and not divorced from the use of force. With Americans, 
doomed from the days of Monroe to the present to a réle of 
international impotence, internationalism has been the 
plaything of peace societies and impossible idealists. The 
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world has never taken us seriously on international affairs. 
In 1903 John Hay wrote of the breakdown of his policy in 
China owing to Russia’s action in Manchuria, ‘‘the Chinese 
as well as the Russians, seem to know that the strength of 
our position is entirely moral, and if the Russians are con- 
vinced that we will not fight for Manchuria—as I suppose 
we will not—and the Chinese are convinced that they have 
nothing but good to expect from us and nothing but a beat- 
ing from Russia, the open hand will not be so convincing to 
the poor devils of Chinks as the raised club.” 

The disciplinary effect of America’s unreal and senti- 
mental réle in international affairs is registered in our na- 
tional life. Because we have missed the splendid moral 
discipline the English have gained from shouldering the 
world’s problems we suffer in these days of need from a piti- 
ful mediocrity of statesmanship. Worse still, we have 
lacked in our national life great, absorbing, world issues that 
would have dwarfed the colossus of business with its fat and 
greasy god of profitism. We have been content to sit 
comfortably behind our high tariff wall and amass our 
millions while England won for herself moral emancipation 
by policing the world and protecting our trade. America, 
the young Hercules among the nations, stands at the parting 
of the ways. Has she the moral courage to work out her 
national salvation through the stern discipline of the great 
international réle opened up to her by this war? Or will she 
return to the isolation and the selfish economic nationalism 
of other days where the sheer glut of her own prosperity will 
in time inevitably undermine her character? Crises arise 
in the lives of nations as well as of individuals when they 
need to realise the profound truth of the dictum, ‘‘ whoso- 
ever shall seek to gain his life shall lose it: but whosoever 
shall lose his life shall save it.” 

JoHN M. MECKLIN. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
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THE THEORY OF MORALS ON A CLASS BASIS. 
M. W. ROBIESON. 


HE confusion which existed prior to the War in the 
Socialist movement with reference to the competing 
claims of nation and class can hardly be said to have been 
dissipated by four years of conflict and controversy. In 
the case of organisations (like the Independent Labour 
Party) which were accustomed to lay stress on ethical and 
humanitarian, as distinct from economic considerations, 
the mystery of their position has perhaps deepened. Ac- 
customed formerly to defend the point of view of the State 
against that of the class, some of their number are now the 
most eminent exponents of the claims of the international 
working class against the nation. But until they abandon 
their present attitude of aloofness from the discussion of 
first principles, there is little purpose in trying to clear 
their minds. 

The case of organisations, like the Socialist Labour 
Party and the Industrial Workers of the World is different. 
They, at least, have the merit of consistency. On the old 
opposition of war and class war their position has always 
been quite unambiguous. The class, they declared, was 
the unit, political, moral, and social, because it was eco- 
nomic. For their own rulers they had nothing but con- 
tempt and hatred, while they welcomed workers in other 
lands as brothers. The supporters of these views were a 
select, rather than a numerous or eminent body, but some 
rumour of the nature of their position percolated at times 
to the ordinary press. Until, however, the fall of Kerensky 
in Russia and particularly the dissolution of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, the world does not seem to have supposed 
that they had much influence. Of their importance we 
may suppose everyone is now convinced. Taken together, 
these views may be called Bolshevism and their main 
principle is the assertion of the supremacy of the “ideology” 
of the working class, particularly as it would be stated in 
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opposition to the “bourgeois” or capitalist tradition. At 
their heart is the idea that morals rest inevitably on a class 
basis. ‘The purpose of this paper is to explain the origin 
of these ideas in socialist theory, their main outlines and 
their later developments. To do this seems under existing 
circumstances more important than to criticise them di- 
rectly. I shall try to show by what arguments they have 
been defended, what socialists supposed them to imply, in 
what respects the theory is admittedly imperfect, and what 
would require to be proved before it could be accepted as 
even prima facie reasonable. About the distinctive atti- 
tude to them of the Russian revolutionaries I propose to 
say very little: and about events in Russia nothing at all. 
There is no reason to suppose that even a fairly complete 
knowledge of what actually happened during the Revolu- 
tion would throw much light on this particular problem. 

Bolshevism, then, for our purposes, may be regarded as 
the theory which treats the economic class as the sole con- 
dition of moral ideas. Ordinary ethical theory, when it 
meets with a conflict of moral principles which seems to be 
correlated with the difference in economic class, is apt to 
treat it superciliously and assume that no ethical analysis 
has been made. Had this been done, it is argued, the unity 
underlying the difference would have been disclosed. To 
the Bolshevik, however, this suggestion is quite of a piece 
with the rest of the bourgeois mind. It may be sincere 
enough, but its sole result is to continue the dominance of 
upper-class morality. This idealism is suitable to the 
possessing class; truth (for them) is that which integrates; 
but in the eyes of the dispossessed the truth divides and 
destroys. There are class moralities, it is maintained, 
which cannot be reconciled, and to one or other of which 
you must adhere. Refusal will not help you; it will only 
leave you muddle-headed. 


What then can be meant by a class morality? Though 
the term is in fairly constant use, as, for example, in the 
phrase ‘‘bourgeois morality,’ three possible uses of it may 
be met with and must be distinguished: 
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1. Writers who are chiefly interested in the descriptive 
side of sociology may mean by “bourgeois morality’’ little 
more than the customs and habits of mind and psycho- 
logical characteristics generally which the employing class 
in a capitalist society exhibit. The best example of this 
treatment is that of Werner Sombart, especially in his 
Quintessence of Capitalism. In spite of many admirable 
pieces of analysis and a definition of the social movement 
which attaches to the idea of class an almost exaggerated 
analytical significance, the same sort of thing may be dis- 
covered in his book, The Proletariat. By their ethical 
ideas, Sombart would understand their mental type, a 
product of their social status. When he considers who the 
proletarians are, what distinguishes them, and what goal 
they should set before them, he refers on the one hand to 
their rate of pay, their standard of life, their envyings of the 
rich, their dependent status and so on; and on the other 
(determining to some extent the end which the practical 
activity of the class is to seek), the tendency to communist 
organisation of life, and to aggregation, in which capitalism 
involves them, with the consequent intensity of life and 
restlessness, which is the consequence of it. From all this, 
together with some criticism and discussion of economic 
points a kind of socialism emerges. 

This descriptive attitude, valuable though it is, does not 
give us much help in solving the ethical problem. In fact, 
it hardly states it. The contrast is very marked between 
the geniality of Sombart’s attitude, and the bluntness of 
the revolutionary. The critical question of the basis of 
morality which must underlie any attempt to defend the 
division of moral standards on a class basis does not arise 
at all. Sombart’s ethics, when they emerge, turn out to 
be remarkably familiar. 

If, however, we abandon the descriptive and try to 
maintain a critical point of view, we can get rather farther. 
By a “morality,” we may most satisfactorily mean a body 
of rules and precepts for the guidance of individual and 
social conduct—or more generally, a moral standard em- 
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bodied in rules and customs and conventions. Is it in- 
telligible to talk of a morality in this sense as belonging to a 
class? To do so may mean two things, and failure to dis- 
tinguish them has introduced great confusion into the dis- 
cussion of socialism. 

2. By the morality of a class, we may mean that body of 
moral rules and standards, the observance of which by all 
the individuals and groups within a community would se- 
cure the dominance of that class' whose morality it is. 
Little difficulty need arise in understanding what middle 
class morality in a capitalist society means on this interpre- 
tation. Its primary condition is ‘‘the permanent hypothe- 
sis” of the wage system. Ordinary arguments on industrial 
reconstruction, on strikes, on rates of wages, and so on, 
assume the persistence of the fundamental conditions of 
industry as we know it. To deny this, to suggest for ex- 
ample, that the interests of Capital and Labour are irrecon- 
cilable in principle, is to declare oneself a revolutionary. 
We assume, of course, that capitalism means the economic 
domination of the owners of capital, the middle class. But 
the influence of these conditions, ‘‘the capitalist ideology,”’ 
extends itseli far beyond economic or individual matters, 
to politics and religion and tradition, and even science. 
It may plainly defend itself by referring to the good of the 
whole, and a complete system of ideas can be formulated, 
and is indeed actually operative, with these conditions as 
center. The prevalence, for example, of a certain idea 
among lower middle class people belongs to a society in 
which maximum production is the declared end of its eco- 
nomic system. They assume that the general structure 
of society is sound and naturally regard stability as its 
first condition. When constitutional means have been ap- 
pointed for the adjustment of grievances, nothing remains 
except that the law should be obeyed. There is thus pro- 
vided a moral standard which is common to a society in the 





1 have, throughout, used the terms ‘class’ and ‘dominance’ in the economic 
sense which they invariably bear in orthodox Socialist theory. A class is not 
a function, but an interest. 
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sense that all work towards the same end and observe the 
same rules, allowing for differences in station. 

3. In socialist writings, however, this theory is cut 
across by another group of ideas inconsistent with it and 
hard to make quite intelligible, the influence of which, how- 
ever, is at least very considerable, especially upon the minds 
of those of weaker capacity. A class morality in the sense 
in which we have discussed it, is really the morality of a 
whole community in which a particular class is dominant. 
But the term is also used with the suggestion that a class 
morality is really binding only on members of one class. 
It may mean, that is, a group of moral ideas imposed on 
the subordinate class by a ruling class in its own interests, 
or for its own ends, but which it itself either does not ob- 
serve at all, or only pretends to observe. The term “‘ work- 
ing class morality’ is thus used to mean the way in which 
the middle class would like the working class to behave: 
yielding obedience, being righteous, sober, and godly men, 
observing the rules of morality, and so on, while the bour- 
geoisie itself does as it likes.’ 

This idea is, of course, an old one, and it is congenial to 
the popular mind. If we may judge from the Republic 
and the Gorgias, fifth century Athens was extremely famil- 
iar with it. Indeed, it is a conclusion speedily formulated 
when critical reflection on traditional moral ideas has begun. 
A ruler, said Thrasymachus, rules in his own interests, 
not for the sake of those of his subjects. Laws do not 
promote the common good; they are only instruments of 
oppression. The moral code is something which the sub- 
ject must obey, but he does not find his good in the ac- 
tivities to which it leads. Only that of the ruler is pro- 
moted thereby, and he takes care not to obey it himself. 

That the second and third of these interpretations have a 
good deal in common no one would deny, and indeed, the 
ambiguity of the theory is sufficient evidence. They differ, 
however, if not in principle, at least in the basis on which 





1 From some discussions we should gather that the main feature of “bour- 
geois morality” is prostitution, vide, e.g., Bebel, Die Frau und der Socialismus. 
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each may be naturally defended. The third naturally ac- 
companies social epochs where the division of classes is 
exceedingly acute, and where the opposition of their inter- 
ests is admitted by all. But it gives rise to no difficult 
problem of ethical theory. It is in the attempt to explain 
views similar to the second of these interpretations that 
socialist theory has made some contribution to ethics. 

We must now consider on what basis the position that 
differences in moral codes correspond to class divisions may 
be defended. The writings of Karl Marx himself, and of 
his colleagues and followers, give us considerable guidance, 
and to follow this road has the advantage of making us ac- 
quainted with a tradition; even if it be not the best, or the 
only possible defence, it is a familiar one. And it has pro- 
foundly influenced the history of Europe. It is peculiarly 
rich in controversy and divisions of opinion, which seem, 
in fact, still to be increasing. On the positive side of the 
special problem with which we are concerned, however, 
only two main lines of argument seem to be generally pos- 
sible, and of these I propose to consider only the first. It is 
the orthodox Marx’s view, and it is derived by a well- 
known set of arguments from Hegel. The other is Syn- 
dicalism, and for a philosophical defence of it, we must look 
mainly to Sorel. We have perhaps hardly enough infor- 
mation to tell with certainty by which line of thought the 
Bolsheviks were mainly influenced; but the probability 
seems to be that (like the Irish socialists) they had devised 
an easy modification of traditional Marxism in the line of 
direct economic action. 

The view of Marx and Engels on morality’ is a conse- 
quence of their attitude to history, and if it did nothing 





1In the writings of Marx and Engels it is hardly possible to discover a sys- 
tematic account of their ethics. As early as 1845 they had discussed the philo- 
sophical background of Socialism in relation to the prevailing Neo-Hegelian- 
ism and particularly, no doubt, to Griin and Hess, the “‘socialist’’ followers of 
Feuerbach. This work was never published; but references to it were made by 
Marx in the preface to his “Critique of Political Economy” (1859); while 
Engels published in 1888 his Ludwig Feuerbach und der Ausgang der klassischen 
deutschen Philosophie, which we may suppose contains so much of it as sur- 
vived subsequent criticism. In any case it is the most important single text 
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else, it would at least furnish us with some curious revalua- 
tions. Not the least part of the importance of the ‘“‘ma- 
terialist conception of history”’ is (in the eyes of its authors) 
its synthetic character. It is almost a coping stone of the 
sciences. The work begun by Hegel and continued by 
Darwin is completed by Marx, in spite of chronological 
difficulties. By the materialist conception of history is 
meant the doctrine that upon changes in the economic 
conditions of the life of a community ultimately depend all 
other changes—in its political history, its legal relations, 
its morals, its religion, and its thought. Changes in eco- 
nomic conditions mean primarily changes in technological 
methods. Climatic and other geographical conditions are 
not excluded; but seeing that over a considerable historical 
period they remain practically constant, their influence must 
be secondary. Along with these we must take the insti- 
tution of private property, which emerges as an economic 
result at a certain stage of development. A method of 
production which involves private property in the means of 
production, implies a class division; and changes in such 
methods lead to alterations in the balance of classes. That 
is the very basis of history, for history in the Marxian view, 
is compact of class struggles, struggles for the possession of 
power as a means to all things desirable. The narrowness 
of this sense of the term ‘‘history’’ is of some importance. 
Before a division of classes arises in a society, there can be 
no history; nor in the future after all classes have been ab- 
sorbed in the community.' 





on the philosophical basis of Socialism. Kautsky’s ez cathedra utterance on 
Ethics and the Materialist Conception of History is useful though it is not 
acute. But a great deal has always to be inferred from writings on other sub- 
jects. 

1 This is a very familiar idea in Marxist theory. Engels wrote a pamphlet 
on the origin of the German Mark system; the orthodox regarded the publica- 
tion of Morgan’s Ancient Society as an event in the history of Socialism. James 
Connolly appeared to regard the theory that the Gaelic land system was com- 
munal and persisted in Ireland to the middle of the seventeenth century as vital 
to his propaganda. V. his Labor in Irish History. At the other end, we find 
Marx, writing in 1854, treating predications based on the existing state of af- 
fairs as liable to be disturbed by the irruption into history of Russia, a country 
still below the “historical” stage. V. The Eastern Question, passim. 
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If, therefore, we wish to understand the complex play 
of parties which results in a historic document like the 
American Constitution; or the hidden meaning of the land- 
ing of the French at Killala in 1798; or the existence of the 
Lutheran Church in Germany, and the origin of Calvinism 
in Switzerland; the causes of the Secession and the Ameri- 
can Civil War; the tendency of the Scot to Sabbath ob- 
servance; or the decay of the English tradition of family 
life, we must consider out of what economic conditions they 
spring, and what class reactions they represent. 

If all this is true, some unusual consequences follow. The 
generally received moral code in a society at a given time, 
represents the interests of the dominant class, and ‘‘ public 
opinion” will hold that we ought to obey it. Alongside of 
it, however, there will also exist another set of moral 
ideas directly opposed, in at least some important respects, 
to the first. It will represent the interests of the class which 
though now oppressed, is, owing to changes in productive 
methods, about to come into its own. The obvious sug- 
gestion that one of these standards must be valid and the 
other invalid, hardly seems to occur to the Marxist; yet he 
does not fall back on the idea that they are equally true, 
and that one works better than the other. Substantially 
his position is that a particular moral rule is right from the 
point of view of one class, wrong from the point of view of 
another, and that this is all that ‘‘right”’ and ‘‘wrong” can 
mean.' Scientific investigation shows us, however, that 
one of these classes is in the ascendant. Therefore, in the 
next stage of history, its views will prevail. Nothing more 
than this is involved. His real objection is, as we shall see 
later, to the suggestion that it is possible to deduce moral 
rules from absolute ideas of good and bad. This would 
be mere Utopianism. 


The materialist conception of history then enshrines 
the idea of class morality and provides the background for 





1 Cf. Engels, Socialism Utopian and Scientific, p. 27. 
Vol. XXIX.—No. 3. 4 
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it. On what arguments does this conception rest, in the 
minds of its adherents and exponents? There are in it at 
least three distinct elements: (1) It is dialectical. (2) 
It is materialistic. (3) It is social. Some consideration of 
each is essential to make the ethical theory clear. 

1. The dialectical character of the whole system is the 
element which strikes the present-day reader of Marx’s 
literature as most strange. Though it might have been 
expected to disappear with the alteration in the philosophi- 
cal situation, from some developments of neo-Marxism it 
has not vanished, but has become more prominent.'' Even 
into syndicalism it seems to enter in a peculiar fashion. 
A proper discussion of it would require the consideration 
of a rather little known period in nineteenth century his- 
tory of philosophy, but its general principles are in any case 
pretty clear. The opposite of dialectical reasoning (which 
true scientific thought must employ) is metaphysics. The 
metaphysical method analyses and divides; it takes quan- 
tities apart from substances; it tends to give to mere ab- 
stractions an independent existence which they do not 
deserve. It deals in absolute independent entities and 
irreconcilable antitheses.* Dialectic, on the contrary, 
recognises that the two poles of an antithesis mutually 
pervade one another, that a knowledge of the part depends 
on a knowledge of the whole, that the world is an unending 
process, and so on. 

The affinity of this with the familiar Hegelian antithesis 
of Reason and Understanding is obvious, and both Marx 
and Engels acknowledge their debt to him.*? From his 
views, however, they diverge in certain respects. To their 
attitude to his idealism I shall refer later. They objected 
also to the absolutism which (as it seemed to them) Hegel 





1 Particularly in Dietzgen and Labriola. 

2 Cf. Engels, op. cit., pp. 31 seq. This volume is part of a larger controver- 
sial work, Anti-Dihring, which illustrates these ideas with reference to the 
whole field of science. 

3 V. Marx, preface to the second edition of Das Kapital, Vol. I., and Engels, 
Feuerbach, p. 30. 
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had introduced into his philosophy, and which became pe- 
culiarly vicious in his treatment of history. Consistently 
with his own sound principles the only absolute which the 
system can admit is the constant process; and the emphasis 
of this by the Radicals is the revolutionary basis of the 
theory. For even if we admit a certain ‘fitness and suit- 
ability” of a particular condition of knowledge and society 
to its time and condition, it soon becomes unreal, irrational, 
unnecessary. The idea of a perfect state eternal in the 
heavens has gone forever, and with it a belief in Utopias or 
spasmodic and moral revolutions. 

In spite of much exaggeration and of a theory of knowl- 
edge which no one could make quite intelligible, the Marxists 
did learn from Hegel one profoundly important thing—that 
society develops in a regular way according to laws which 
we can comprehend if we take the trouble. Existing social 
conditions will pass away naturally, for there is about them 
nothing peculiarly sacred: not merely are moral ideas 
relative to social and economic conditions, but these con- 
ditions are themselves transitory. 

As generally happened in modern ethics, particularly 
perhaps in the later eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, from an argument of this sort, the idea of Nature 
is never far distant. With its uncritical use amongst his 
intellectual and revolutionary forerunners Marx would, 
no doubt, pretend to have nothing to do. But the Com- 
munist Manifesto breathes the very spirit of the Jacobin. 
The idea of Nature after all was a persistent setting for 
men’s thoughts on social ethics; only the representation of 
it changed. It appeared in turn as universal law, as the 
source of rights indestructible and inalienable, or again, as 
a tendency of things which if not beneficent in the naive 
sense furnished the only standard which we could very well 
grasp. As Professor L. T. Hobhouse' and others have 
pointed out, the fixed meaning which the idea of Nature had 
in political philosophy represented the antithesis to the 





1 Morals in Evolution, p. 587. 
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deliberate action of government. Something of this sort 
is undoubtedly expressed by the element in Marxism 
which we are discussing. It would hardly be too much to 
say that the evolutionary doctrine of Hegel only gives 
form to a point of view which Marx holds in common with 
Adam Smith. Where exactly he got it has perhaps never 
been investigated. Some light might be thrown on it by 
considering the influence upon Marx of Saint-Simon, who 
received his ideas in turn from Condorcet. 

2. The materialistic element in the materialist concep- 
tion of history and in Marxism in general is somewhat 
puzzling. Marx and Engels have expressed their differ- 
ence from Hegel in this respect in very similar words.! 
Two things may be said of it: (a) The opposition between 
idealism and materialism, which it implies, is an extremely 
narrow one, and the theory of knowledge on which it seems 
to rest is as uncritical as could be imagined. We know, of 
course, that Marx and Engels did not trouble about this 
side of the question. Primarily interested in social appli- 
cations, they made shift with an inverted Hegelianism. 
By reference to Dietzgen some light might be thrown on it, 
but to do this would lead us much too far astray. The con- 
clusion is in any case that a knowledge of the universe 
consists in an appreciation of the universal laws of motion 
which govern both the outer world and the mind of man. 
They express themselves in Nature unconsciously, and in 
Man with partial and growing consciousness. Thoughts 
and things are manifestations of one reality, and this is 
material. (b) As we shall see again a little later, when the 
Marxist talks about Materialism he means little more than 
many modern writers would mean by Naturalism. Pri- 
marily, it has a negative meaning. It involves the absolute 
rejection of anything ‘“‘supernatural,” incapable that is of 
explanation by ordinary scientific methods; and Hegelian- 
ism seemed to the young Hegelians to contain more than a 
trace of a special creationism of this sort. Along with this 





1 V. context of passages referred to in note one on page 299. 
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went a determination to regard the world as systematically 
connected, with no gaps in it. Man, therefore, is con- 
tinuous with the lower animals and with Nature. The 
laws of his being have a great deal in common with theirs. 
They are, in fact, in principle the same laws. Human life 
is only infinitely more complex. 

The opposition to metaphysical reasoning, to which we 
referred above, has its counterpart in a rejection of meta- 
physical materialism, like that of La Mettrie and Holbach 
in the eighteenth century, which differed from historical 
materialism in two main respects. In the first place, it 
was purely mechanical. It had no appreciation of the 
difference between an organism and a machine; it does not 
realise that in biological Nature ‘‘the laws of mechanics 
are pushed into the background by other and higher laws.””! 
Secondly, it could not represent the universe as a process. 
Being “‘ anti-dialectical” its conception of Nature was quite 
unhistorical. Owing to the development of science in the 
nineteenth century, the idea of Evolution and of unceasing 
transformation has now penetrated into every existing 
science. Moreover, scientific investigation has become 
much more of a unity. No longer do you have natural 
sciences and a philosophy of nature. The former have 
taken the place of the latter, and observation and experi- 
ment have become the universal methods. The attempt to 
discover the general structure of Nature by short cuts (in 
which philosophy consists) is seen to be merely useless labour. 

3. Hegel had provided the idea of development. Feuer- 
bach had overcome the opposition of idealism and material- 
ism: the development of biological science had begun to 
make the continuity of Man and Nature clear: What re- 
mained was to show that exactly the same sort of funda- 
mental laws as governed all Nature, were to be found at 
work in social life. Neither there nor anywhere else could 
the descendants of the tribal gods find lodgment. This is 
what the materialist conception of history is primarily in- 
tended to do. Feuerbach in his ethics had fallen back 


1 Engels, Feuerbach, p. 66. 
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upon the praise of religion and the most empty sentimental- 
ism. ‘His moral theories turn out to be the same as those 
of all his predecessors—applicable to no time and place.’’! 
Moral conditions, like other things, must be relative to the 
historical circumstances from which they originate, and yet 
must show an orderly progressive development. Not even 
the ‘“‘ideal” forces which appear in society can escape the 
reign of law. 

To do this is little more than to show that the idea of a 
philosophy of society is quite as absurd as that of a philos- 
ophy of nature. The latter had contained many ingenious 
suggestions, and had anticipated many latent discoveries. 
But it could do this only by substituting ideal and mag- 
inary hypothesis for the unknown real connections; and 
this fallacy is the essence of metaphysics. Similarly, in 
the ‘“‘philosophies’”’ of law and history and religion, which 
substituted for the real interconnection of events, a knowl- 
edge of which could only be won by painful labour, a ‘‘law”’ 
purporting to be deduced from first principles, but owning 
in reality no more creditable ancestry than the mind of the 


philosopher. History is to be no realisation of an idea, 
least of all of an Absolute Idea; over its course, no mysterious 
fate presides. Its facts are to lie as open as the day. 


Between the history of Society and that of Nature, there 
is, however, one difference, which is real, even if it is not 
vital, and some apprehension of it is the most obvious 
reason for the persistence of socia| idealism. In Nature 
nothing occurs as a desired conscious end. In History the 
actors at least are endowed with consciousness. It must 
be shown, therefore, that this is no obstacle to the sway of 
a@ universal law or to our discovery of it. This demon- 
stration is the beginning of the ethical theory proper. One 
element in it is little more than the restatement of a favour- 
ite idea of Hegel. What a man brings about, or at least, 
what comes about through his acts of willing amongst 
other things, is very different from what he actually 


1 Engels, op. cit., pp. 84-5. 
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desires—very different perhaps from what he would have 
consented to desire had he known how it was going to turn 
out. Historical events seem to be controlled by chance, 
but as in the case of apparently accidental natural phenom- 
ena, when we look into them we see the law which controls 
and directs. The final causes of historical events are not, 
as Hegel saw, the actual motives of the men who figure 
in history. Where he went wrong, was in dragging in the 
Idea. If you do this, it is impossible to avoid giving to 
the whole process a teleological air. And teleology even the 
Hegelians admit to be false. Moreover, the descent from 
the exalted atmosphere of the Idea into the fog of the 
Bridgewater Treatises is inevitable. If on the other hand, 
you escape this error, nothing isexplained. The philosophy 
of history must choose between patent falsehood and mere 
mystification. An advance beyond this point to an ex- 
planation of the driving forces behind history is the main 
achievement of the new doctrine. 

Substantially, the history of ethics is regarded as a 
process in which supernaturalism is progressively got rid of, 
and a materialist, proletarian ethic takes its place. Eight- 
eenth century ethics had left the origin of the moral sense 
and of the content of the moral idea an unexplained mys- 
tery, though it had done great service in explaining the 
workings of each. Towards this investigation of their 
causes within experience Kant contributed nothing; he 
represented the negative movement in the dialectic. 
Darwinism, however, really did advance the problem very 
considerably. Marxists can hardly avoid chronological 
difficulties at this point, because, of course, the main views 
of Marx and Engels were developed long before Darwin. 
The point hardly seems to be worth much attention for our 
purposes. The former were perfectly familiar with the 
idea of development and with naturalistic ideas generally. 
In any case, the way in which Darwin can be made to fit 
into the scheme is pretty obvious, even if we did not have 
the evidence of Marxists like Kautsky and Ferri and (for 
some points) Engels himself. 
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The most important contribution made to ethics by Dar- 
winism seems in the eyes of Marxists to be that of explain- 
ipg conscience naturally. Their discussions of this, it must 
be granted, can seldom be called clear. Kautsky, for 
example (who is by no means the most confused), tends to 
identify conscience with the ‘‘social impulses.” ‘‘The 
moral law is a universal instinct of equal force to the in- 
stincts of self-preservation and reproduction.” Its im- 
mediate approval of types of action of no utility to the in- 
dividual had been the crux in all theory of conscience. But 
analysis of their origin shows them to be the ordinary bonds 
which hold society together. In Kautsky, there still re- 
mains the typical Hegelian view (which recurs in T. H. 
Green) of an animal as a creature moved entirely by im- 
pulse. Darwinism, he argues, betrays its incompleteness 
only when we try to explain by it moral ideas. ‘Of that 
there is not the least sign in the animal world.’’? To have 
made ridiculous the theological or supernatural idea of a 
moral law is a sufficient service, but it requires to be com- 
pleted by a demonstration of the origin of the changing 
ideas which make up successive moral codes. And this 
brings us to the specific contribution to ethical theory of 
the materialist conception of history. 

The supreme difference between animal and human 
societies is that the structure of the latter is continually 
changing, and the reason for the difference is that man is a 
social, intelligent, tool-inventing, animal. The slow uncon- 
scious indirect alteration of individuals through the struggle 
for existence gives place to a conscious transformation of 
organs in such a way as directly to promote life. Tech- 
nical development is the basis of social evolution, and the 
most fundamental change that ever occurred is the emer- 
gence of class antagonisms, which in course of time super- 
vene upon natural or functional groupings and divisions, 
such as those based upon sex. The critical period is when 
social labour begins to produce a surplus. Any class spe- 





1 Kautsky, op. cit., p. 97. 
2 Op. cit., p. 103. 
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cially favoured by circumstances is able to monopolise the 
surplus and follow this up by gaining exclusive possession 
of the means of production. From the point at which this 
happens, the class struggle is the essential feature in the 
community. Alterations take place in the strength and 
direction of the social instincts, and history in the technical 
sense begins. On this basis some explanation can be given 
of the ideational side of morality. From social needs, 
moral ideas and precepts arise; and with each definite 
method of production there is connected not only (as is 
very generally admitted) a particular set of social relations, 
but a particular content of knowledge, a particular moral- 
ity, and soon. Some familiar general moral ideas undergo 
a good deal of reinterpretation. 

Take first, the treatment of the State. One would have 
imagined that in view of the admitted fact that non-eco- 
nomic conditions may break loose from their social basis 
and advance or retard social development, the State would 
be regarded as neutral in its own nature; that is, as the 
machinery of government naturally used by the dominant 
class in its own interests. The traditional Social Demo- 
cratic policy of political action obviously supports this. 
But it is almost unanimously agreed amongst Marxists 
that the State, as we know it, is a device peculiar to Capi- 
talism. Its function is to protect the dominant class 
against the oppressed, by ‘‘legal’” and “constitutional” 
means, and with the help of the Army and of the Police to 
secure the stability of the existing order. It is ‘‘the 
Executive Committee of the propertied classes.’’! I pass 
over the question of the consistency with this of the ad- 
vocacy of political action with the remark that there is a 
growing tendency to allot to such action a purely destructive 
function, where it is admitted at all. Religion again, accord- 
ing to the orthodox doctrine, has a place in capitalist society 
somewhat similar to that of the State, omitting the use of 
force; and in this condemnation are included all the ‘‘dem- 





1 The phrase is common. Cf. e.g., Newbold, Marz and Modern Capitalism, 
p. 20. 
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ocratic principles’ which distinguish Liberalism. These, it 
is suggested, are purely middle class. And, as we shall see 
later, for the whole representative system it is proposed 
in some quarters to substitute government by delegates. 

The idea of a moral tradition likewise suffers severely. 
The new moral standards are adequate to the situation in a 
sense in which the old are not. Economic development is 
proceeding apace, in spite of everything; and it is a funda- 
mental principle of Marxist economics that a type of in- 
dustrial organisation must collapse when production can 
be furthered in this way more than by its remaining in 
existence as it is. In fact, as new methods of production 
develop, the old usages about property, and the institu- 
tions which accompany them, become a mere hindrance. 
Therefore, the defenders of the morality of a ruling class 
are always, in the nature of the case, fighting a losing battle. 
They are supporting principles which can no longer be 
justified; hence the hypocrisy or cynicism of ruling classes 
in contrast with the vigorous moral enthusiasm of revolu- 
tionaries, full of a sense of their own strength. 

The traditional notion of the moral ideal is that of a 
supernatural power which all men must always obey. This 
is a characteristic idea of a declining class which can look 
for salvation only to such a notion as this. Ethical ideal- 
ism proper, however, is a product of the social conditions of 
an uprising class, of the strength of its social instincts, the 
indignation which it feels, and so on. This new moral 
ideal is generally vague. In principle it is negative, little 
more than opposition to existing hypocrisy, and it na- 
turally tends to express itself in phrases like Liberty, Equal- 
ity, and Fraternity. The functions of the moral ideal, in 
short, are to offer some opposition to the existing social 
order, and to provide the motive power of the class struggle. 
But from it nothing can be learned as to the direction in 
which policyshould be developed. That is a purelyscientific 
question on which ethical considerations can throw no light. 

This statement has taken us some distance beyond the 
definitive position of Marx and Engels, particularly in the 
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rather detailed account we have given of the moral con- 
sciousness. ‘These two writers were throughout chiefly in- 
terested in propaganda, and seldom developed their theo- 
ries beyond the point at which they were serviceable for 
the campaign. To Marx’s extraordinarily complicated eco- 
nomic theories, this statement does not, of course, apply 
without qualification, while Engels latterly devoted a good 
deal of attention to natural science. Their ideas on the 
nature of cognition, and on social psychology tended to re- 
main at the rather uncritical stage which they had reached 
in 1845. It cannot be called a very complete point of view, 
and it is particularly obscure with reference to the function 
of ‘‘science” in relation to the moral ideal. The qualifi- 
cations which Engels introduced into it when required to 
give an opinion on disputable points which emerged in 
practice or in controversy, seldom led to clearness, though 
they did give the doctrine a wider scope. 

The orthodox followers of Marx have developed the posi- 
tion in various ways. Bebel and Kautsky are amongst the 
most generally known of these; but Labriola, whose discus- 
sions of the philosophical basis of the theory are classical 
in their way, and Mehring, the acute official historian of 
German social democracy, are perhaps more important. 
For our purpose, the chief problem left fairly indefinite 
concerns the functions in history of ideal forces. It is 
possible so to interpret the materialist conception of his- 
tory as to deny to these any real influence. Perhaps, in- 
deed, this is the popular notion of it, and some warrant for 
it could be found both in Marx and Engels. The really 
operative forces in sociological evolution are material in the 
literal sense. Human beings are mere flies on the wheel of 
the economic chariot, and all they think and do is a re- 
flection of real changes which take place quite independently 
of themselves, whose creatures indeed they are. You have 
in fact a rigid system of economic fatalism. 

Amongst American socialists this set of ideas has been 
fairly common, but the most distinguished exponent of it 
was,Lafargue in a celebrated controversy with M. Jaurés. 
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To argue the question would be irrelevant here. I am my- 
self convinced that even Engels took the “minimising” 
view, or adopted a position which was deterministic with- 
out being fatalistic.' And the position of Kautsky in 
spite of some lapses is even clearer; while about those of 
Labriola and Mehring there can be no doubt at all. The 
outline of the theory is substantially as I have presented 
it. Its imperfection is mainly in two respects. It does 
not really succeed in making intelligible the psychological 
problem of the relation of the individual to his economic 
class, for it merely assumes that a class always pursues its 
own interests, and secondly, its view of the nature of knowl- 
edge remains quite incoherent. If it is derived from Hegel 
and still retains some of the dialectic method and a great 
deal of the terminology, it has abandoned Hegelian logic. 
Both Engels and Kautsky, indeed, occasionally talk in a 
fashion which tempts one to regard them as the forerunners 
of pragmatism in logic, and behaviourism in psychology. 
These two defects coincide when we consider the relation 
of the moral ideal to scientific knowledge. Kautsky, it 
seems, wishes both to leave something outside of the 
sphere of the necessary, and to include everything within 
it. The paradox of Marxism is that its contention that 
socialism is inevitable is constantly interfering with its 
passionate desire to malign the capitalist. 

A solution of both these problems, it must be admitted, 
has been provided and has received the benediction of 
Engels and of Kautsky.? It is that of Joseph Dietzgen,’ 
a working man philosopher, whose position is certainly 
consistent with that of Marx, though it has little direct 
reference to society and is mainly logical. A description 
of it as the substitution of a materialistic monism for his- 
torical materialism is at least not misleading. To dis- 





1 For a discussion of this point v. Seligmann, The Economic Interpretation 
of History, Ch. IV., and Simkhovitch, Marxism versus Socialism, Ch. III. 

? Engels, Feuerbach, p. 96, and Kautsky, op. cit., preface. 

* Dietzgen’s chief works are: The Nature of Human Brain Work (1869); 
Exeursions of a Socialist into the Domain of Epistemology (1886); The Positive 
Outcome of Philosophy (1895). 
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cuss it would be irrelevant here. I will only say that I do 
not see that it advances considerably the disputable prob- 
lems of Marxism, while its peculiar dialectic method makes 
it hard to understand and impossible to accept. 

Not much acquaintance with the body of modern socialist 
literature or with the opinions of the rank and file of the 
socialist movement is required to show that their concep- 
tion of class morality depends on that interpretation of the 
materialist conception of history, which makes economic 
development the sole element it is ever necessary to con- 
sider. And this is not surprising. For the distinction be- 
tween a fundamental and a sole condition is notoriously 
difficult to grasp, and still more to continue to observe. 
From even the most ‘‘minimising”’ interpretation of the 
materialist conception of history, it follows that economic 
power precedes political power. This means that a class 
has political power, or can direct legislation to the control 
of conditions, economic or other, only when it is economic- 
ally predominant. And to attempt to use political power 
without first possessing economic power is foolish. From 
this, however, it does not follow that political power does 
not matter, or that it is not either an indispensable means 
or an indispensable end. Those socialists, for example, 
who do not trouble about the legal disappearance of the 
right to strike and defend their position by reference to this 
principle, fail to see that this political move involves a real 
transference of economic power. 

The essential feature of the Bolshevik position appears to 
be precisely this; and behind it—necessary indeed for the 
beginning of its comprehension—is the long history of the 
idea of class morality and class ethics. To dissolve the 
Constituent Assembly, and to substitute for it the exclusive 
authority of the Soviets has no meaning (apart from the 
hypothesis of original sin in the Bolsheviks) unless two 
things are granted: in the first place, the representation of 
the nature of social development which we have discussed, 
from which follows the moral right of the Soviets (which 
represent the peasants, together with the industrial workers 
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of the towns), to control the community and impose their 
principles on it; and in the second place, the idea that the 
“interests” of the proletariat (which is now theoretically 
coincident with the community, the previous possessors 
having by expropriation been reduced to the position always 
occupied by the working class) are expressed only and solely 
through economic institutions. The Constituent Assembly, 
no doubt, was suspected of being overwhelmingly middle 
class, on the ground that its constitution was obsolete; 
and the notion was certainly present and operative that in 
a really democratic state, no institutions, other than the 
economic, are required. For these must either redupli- 
cate the economic or not. In the first case they are use- 
less, and in the second misleading. In a capitalist society, 
as we have seen, Marxists agree that when Parliament is 
not a mere creature of the Government, it is a farce; and 
the State is the executive of the master-class. The Bol- 
sheviks apparently believed that of these evils which 
orthodox Marxism has always admitted, these institutions 
could not be purged. The grounds for this view are easy to 
conjecture, and a most interesting confirmation of them is 
found in a striking declaration by Lenin which appeared in 
The Call practically alone of English papers.! Its pur- 
pose is to lay down the dogma that delegate government 
is the only democratic method; and this it is clear is little 
more than the definite expression of a series of ideas to 
which the Bolsheviks have always been committed. 

This, then, is the conclusion drawn from that interpre- 
tation of the materialist conception of history which tends 
to suggest that the economic is not the fundamental but 
the only relevant condition of social life, and where, there- 
fore, economic class interest tends to be regarded, if not as 
the sole motive, at least, as the sole moral consideration. 
That the theory when fully stated does not justify these 
conclusions, our exposition should have shown. But in the 
needs of controversy, qualifications are apt to be dismissed 





1 The Call is the organ of the British Socialist Party. The article referred 
to appeared on July 18, 1918, and was entitled “What are the Soviets?” 
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as of purely academic importance, to give place to an ex- 
treme simplification. The economic interpretation of 
history is always specially liable to this abuse. ‘‘The rule 
of the Soviets meant the assertion of the Revolution and of 
the working and peasant classes, whereas the rule of the 
Constituent Assembly would have meant the re-establish- 
ment of the rule of those very classes and parties which had 
nearly ruined the Revolution, and which spelt the moral and 
political subjection of the popular masses.’’! 

Nevertheless, the Bolsheviks have raised an issue of 
fundamental importance. They assert that government 
by delegates is the only really democratic method. Gov- 
ernment by representatives they regard as a mere political 
device of Capitalism. The Social Revolutionary, and 
Social Democratic parties, on the other hand, have com- 
mitted themselves to the statement that “‘Russia’s only 
hope of salvation’ lies in the summoning of a constituent 
assembly. Socialist theory of every type must come to 
terms with the political conditions of community, and in 
particular must consider what the State means, what it 
does, and what it might do. Is it true that an acceptance 
of the idea that, in some sense, economic conditions of life 
are fundamental, involves as a consequence that political 
institutions have no function of their own, and must either 
reduplicate or falsify the economic? To admit this is 
syndicalism,? and it may be said to have driven collectivism 
out of the socialist house. But it will not be permitted to 
occupy it in solitary state. Guild socialism, for example, 
shows signs of taking up permanent residence there. 

On the theory in general only one remark need be made, 
which must also serve as criticism. Even in its most de- 





1 The Bolshevik Revolution—What It is and What It Means, by M. Litvinoff 
(Plenipotentiary of the Russian People’s Government to Britain), p. 47. 

2 A curious point of theory emerges here. The Bolsheviks appear to deny 
that their position coincides with that of Syndicalism, on the ground that they 
have provided for the interests of consumers as well as of producers. Vide 
the article on ‘‘The Bolsheviks at work,” by M. Meshtcheriakoff, in The 
Herald for August 31, 1918. The text of the decree establishing control of the 
industry by the workpeople is given. 
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veloped form, Marxism is haunted by the necessity for 
maintaining the distinction of scientific from Utopian so- 
cialism. Marx and Engels were in deadly fear of being 
thought benevolent or sentimental, and they desired, there- 
fore, to formulate a version of socialism which would be 
impervious to that charge at least. Hence, making social- 
ism scientific, for them, comes very near indeed to arguing 
that socialism you must have whether you like it or not. 
But all that opposition to Utopianism really commits them 
to is (1) that there is in social matters a regular orderly 
development, and (2) that moralising about the wrongs of 
labour or the delights of a Utopia does not show what is 
immediately or finally practicable. This sort of thing 
haunts their ethical theory: as we have seen above, it in- 
duces Kautsky to regard conscience as an instinct, and 
the moral ideal as moral indignation. The intellect, he 
suggests, can do nothing except tell us what is going to 
happen. It cannot evaluate; for evaluation is apparently 
in his eyes a purely emotional reaction which though useful 
and exciting is slightly improper. 

If, however, we dismiss these prejudices, the way is 
clear for the formulation of an ethics based on the idea of 
class, which is not open, at least in the first instance, to 
the charge of subjectivism. To call it an ‘“‘ethics” is not 
too wide a term, for it would advance a claim to the alle- 
giance of all good men. Naturally it would be based on 
the ordinary principles about value which.are established 
by the theory of abstract ethics. In the application of 
these it would proceed by the help of certain general prin- 
ciples about the development of society and the place in it 
of economic conditions, of the nature of an economic order 
and the relation to it of a class. It would get rid of the 
abstract simplification from which orthodox Marxism so 
plainly suffers. Plainly it would differ from most ethical 
theories by its insistence on the fundamental importance 
of economic conditions and activities. It would deny, for 
example, that these could ever be ‘‘sublated.”’ In the end 
a distant resemblance might be detected to the Marxist 
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theory we have been discussing. But that, after all, does 
little more than provide us with material. As the old Scots 
cobbler is reported to have said of the boots: “They’ll 
need new soles and new uppers, but the auld whangs’ll 


dae.” 


M. W. Rosirsson. 
QueEN’s UNIVERSITY OF BELFaAsT, IRELAND. 
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HOW ARE MORAL JUDGMENTS ON GROUPS AND 
ASSOCIATIONS POSSIBLE? A NEGLECTED 
CHAPTER IN ETHICS.! 


WILBUR M. URBAN. 
i. 


oe passion and enthusiasm have always aroused 

the suspicion of the philosopher. On the other - 
hand, the cool intellectualism of the thinker is the object 
of resentment on the part of the generous man with good 
red blood in his veins. In most men, however, including 
the philosopher himself, there is fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, usually something of both at the same time. This 
natural and normal incoherence—which often makes a man 
at once a believer in economic determinism and a passionate 
hater of both individuals and institutions, has reached an 
unusual pitch as the result of the events of the past four 
years. 

The situation is admirably illustrated in Maeterlinck’s 
“In the Wrack of the Storm.” The philosopher starts 
with passionate denunciations of the German people; is 
then aware of certain compunctions of the logician and 
thinker; and finally, abandoning all logic, settles down to a 
passionate and mystical judgment upon the German people 
as a whole. As men, few of us hesitate to use such judg- 
ments as his. Who of us doubts his right to pass judgments 
upon peoples and states, to convict them of sin and to de- 
mand works meet for repentance? Yet underneath this 
moral certainty is an undertone of intellectual skepticism 
which demands to know how these judgments are possible. 
It was Burke, I believe, who said, I do not know how to 
indict a whole people. Yet few hesitate to try their hand 
at this difficult if soul-satisfying task. 





1A paper read before the American Philosophical Association at its Cam- 
bridge Meeting, December, 1918. 
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II. 


The problem thus suggested has indeed been intensified, 
but by no means created by recent events. It merely em- 
phasizes an incoherence of common sense which goes to the 
very roots of ethics and reveals what has long been a neg- 
lected chapter in ethical analysis. Moral judgments upon 
organizations, social classes, etc., although among the most 
frequent and most significant in actual moral life, are 
scarcely recognized in ethics itself. Our ethics being indi- 
vidualistic, only individuals are considered objects of moral 
judgment. More and more, it is true, what is called social 
ethics is being incorporated into treatises on morality. 
Collective action and impersonal organizations require, we 
are told, a readjustment of our ethical conceptions to meet 
them. The old individualistic ethics is said to be inade- 
quate. Yet a social ethics is scarcely possible without 
recognizing the genuineness of judgments of this type, and 
the genuineness of these judgments seems scarcely possible 
without the recognition of social conscience and collective 
wills in some real and not merely figurative sense. The 


possibility of a social ethics, to say nothing of a genuine 
ethics of states, requires the development of certain ethical 
conceptions of which as yet there is scarcely a trace. 


III. 


When we ask how such judgments as these are possible, 
we do not, of course, mean psychologically possible. From 
this viewpoint, the question would rather be: how could we 
possibly judge otherwise? In the Jewish ritual the ques- 
tion was asked: who is guilty? For the tribal Jew it was 


1 Strictly speaking, it is, of course, not true that only judgments upon indi- 
viduals are recognized in ethics. Collective action, as well as individual con- 
duct, is included among the objects of moral judgment, as, for instance, by 
Hoeffding explicitly and by Dewey and Tufts by implication. But such judg- 
ments may for our purpose best be described as quasi-ethical, in the sense that 
the collective action is judged only as means to ends, and not as expressing a 
will through which the means are realized. Full moral judgments are defined 
as ultimately on character, and as presupposing obligation and freedom. As 
thus defined, they would apply only to individuals and the type of judgments 
we have been considering would not come within their range. 
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entirely natural to answer, ‘‘all, all are guilty.” It was 
just as natural and inevitable for him to judge his enemy’s 
tribe as a whole and to exterminate it root and branch. It 
is not surprising that the concept of racial and original sin 
should have arisen and dominated the world for centuries. 

Reflection upon such tribal remorse and resentment in- 
clines us to feel with Professor J. Hervey Robinson, their 
atavistic character at the present time, and to agree with 
him that when we once recognize their psychological origin 
and nature, we are not so likely to yield to them again. 
Yet in the end we feel that these judgments must have a 
deeper basis and significance. We are not only ready, like 
Bergson, to “choose indignation rather than understand- 
ing,’’ but even, perhaps, to change the ways of our under- 
standing. We feel that these judgments are so significant 
morally that they must be possible logically. Our intel- 
ligence must at least ‘“‘keep on speaking terms with the 
universe.” 


IV. 


The weight of sheer intellect is probably against the 
validity of these judgments. And common sense, which is 
always equivocal, is in one of its moods of the same mind. 

‘‘In conversation,” says a recent writer, “‘and in news- 
paper philosophy, we speak of nations as though they were 
individual people. The Germans are brutal, the English 
are hypocritical. We seriously argue such propositions and 
we attach to the collective name of millions of individuals 
having every kind and degree of human character among 
them, qualities and emotions which properly pertain only 
to a particular individual of a particular character. There 
are only three genuine meanings here,” he insists. ‘‘When 
I say that a nation is brutal, I may mean to characterize 
the policy and popular utterances of its government, or I 
may mean that a greater number of its people are brutal 
than in other countries. Or I may mean that the people of 
that country are more brutal than the brutal people in 
other nations. Other meanings there are none.” 
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All of which seems common sense and well caiculated to 
give pause to passionate judgments. Only it unfortunately 
ignores the most important element in the situation. These 
are the only genuine meanings? If so, they do not include 
what most of us mean when we make such judgments. 
For, strictly speaking, if this is all they mean they are not 
moral judgments at all, but merely descriptions, more or 
less true. Such judgments form no basis for imputation 
of responsibility and guilt, and common sense, in another 
of its moods, insists that this is precisely what it means. 


¥. 


Moral judgment on groups, as though they were “real 
personalities” is one of the most genuine facts of practical 
morals, and the business of ethics is to understand them, 
not to explain them away. An analysis of responsibility 
makes this clear. For responsibility is as hard to divide as 
sovereignty. 

“Tt would be wrong for you,” says an English judge in 
charging the members of the jury, ‘‘to be influenced by sen- 
timental considerations of the fact that a fellow creature’s 
life is at stake. Strictly speaking that has nothing to do 
with you. Your responsibility ends with the verdict. If 
the verdict is ‘guilty,’ the responsibility of taking the 
prisoner’s life will rest upon the law. Not on the jury, 
not on his honor who passed the sentence of death, not on 
the officials who carry out the execution. The jury will do 
well to keep in mind that their responsibility, impressive 
and important as it is, is strictly limited.” 

Now common sense recognizes the necessity of this prin- 
ciple of limited and divided responsibility. But what in- 
telligible meaning can we give to the responsibility of the 
law on the individualistic basis? Is it on the persons in- 
dividually who made the law? Surely that is nonsense. 
On the individuals who assent to the laws? Is that any 
the less nonsense? For then the individual on the jury 
must assent to the law and he cannot abdicate the respon- 
sibility. Reflection leads one, I think, to the view that the 
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division and limitation of responsibility is either an anti- 
moral fiction, or else it presupposes subjects of responsibility 
other than individual persons. 

This becomes clearer when we examine another difficulty 
of the moral sense in locating responsibility, what I may 
call the phenomenon of “receding” responsibility. We 
have seen it in the case of the law. But it is especially tan- 
talizing in all those cases where, on the assumption that 
guilt is always personal, it leads us a merry dance after the 
man “higher up,” or after all the individuals that may be 
involved in a corporate action. 

So far as mere moral emotion and resentment are con- 
cerned, I am sure that there are cases where a group, e.g., 
a corporation, by the very singleness of its acts and their 
motives, calls out an intensity of moral reaction which no 
individual of the group alone could. This accords with 
more reflective moral judgment also. That individual 
guilt and responsibility are ethically most unsatisfactory, is 
shown by the fact that it is difficult to get juries to convict 
‘“‘responsible”’ heads of corporations, and that the idea of 
the responsibility of the individual stockholder, in any 

.significant sense, makes little appeal. 

These difficulties, it is often claimed, are due to defects of 
mechanism and not of principle, and differ in no respect 
from those encountered in registering the will of all. But 
this I think is a misapprehension. The defects of mechan- 
ism are doubtless real. The impossibility of ‘‘unscram- 
bling the eggs”’ is as true ethically as economically. Yet 
the difficulty goesdeeper. It arises from our refusal to sanc- 
tion, or at least our lukewarmness in ethically sanctioning, 
the fictions which a purely individualistic conception of 
responsibility must employ. When men blame the ‘“‘sys- 
tem” rather than the individual there is a genuine moral 
reason although it is frequently marked by intellectual con- 
fusion. It is significant that, as history shows, the finding 
of an individual scapegoat upon which the ‘‘sins” of the 
community or group may be laid brings satisfaction to the 
moral sense only while moral excitement lasts. So soon as 
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the passion dies down, the fictions underlying the procedure 
make themselves felt and another attitude of “‘common 
sense” takes its place. 


VI. 


The preceding is but a bare suggestion of one line of 
thought which might lead to the conception of ‘‘real per- 
sonalities” as applied to groups. There are, of course 
other arguments even more important. There can be no 
doubt of the meaning of common sense when it passes these 
judgments. It is scarcely less doubtful what must be pre- 
supposed if these judgments are to be possible. What shall 
we say of the genuineness of the judgments, and of the 
validity of their presuppositions? There are, it seems to 
me, three possible attitudes towards this question. 

First of all, we may consider such judgments upon col- 
lective wills as simply illusions, and unfortunate ones at 
that. The great difficulty with this view is that whatever 
may be said in theory no one believes it in practice. There 
is also the further difficulty that denial of the moral quale 
to these judgments tends to throw into disrepute our judg- 
ments on individuals also. If the objects of these judg- 
ments, the collective wills, are pseudo-simples it is not dif- 
ficult to show that the same destructive analysis can be 
applied to individuals. My own view is that these two 
types of moral judgment must, so to speak, hang together 
or hang separately. Spinoza’s ‘‘humanas actiones non 
ridere, non lugere, neque detestari, sed intelligere,’’ may or 
may not be true, but if it is true of one class of actions, 
it is true of another. 

A second view is that these judgments rest upon fictions, 
but that, like certain legal fictions—such as the responsi- 
bility of the law, the conception of a corporation as a person, 
the maxim that the King can do no wrong, they are neces- 
sary and useful. Now it is possible, as some have held, 
that there are ethical as well as juristic fictions. Some 
have held that even the personality and freedom of the 
individual are fictions of this type (Jellinek). But there 
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is a serious difficulty in such a view. Legal fictions are in 
some respects like esthetic. Up to a certain point we 
accept them readily enough—although we see through their 
unreality. But there comes a point at which they become 
intolerable, precisely at that point where they go contrary 
to moral sense. Thus in English law there is the principle 
that every husband is to be considered father of the child 
if he is in the country at the time of its conception. This is 
at first not a fiction but a natural presumption of common 
sense. It becomes a fiction—and an intolerable one—when 
in law he is treated as the father, although he is not and it 
is known that heis not. Although workable within certain 
limits, such fictions ultimately break down. Ethical judg- 
ment seems irreconcilable with fiction, for the very good 
reason that genuine value judgments presuppose the truth 
and reality of their objects. 

Finally we may recognize these deliverances of common 
sense as fundamentally valid. The general will and collec- 
tive minds which they presuppose are not fictions but real- 
ities. This seems, for instance, to be the position of Kant’s 
“* Rechtsphilosophie.”’ Apparently this great representative 
of sublimated common sense did not hesitate to ascribe to 
such concepts as the general will and collective mind the 
same ‘‘practical’’ reality as to the human personality and 
its freedom. And for essentially the same reasons. It is 
the central conception of the Lose Blatter, where it consti- 
tutes the basis of all juristic conceptions. Kant, it is true, 
was concerned primarily with the values of civil freedom 
and the harmony of individual rights. ‘‘In order that 
there may be civil freedom,” he says, ‘‘the law must be so 
fashioned that it may be looked upon as the general will.” 
‘‘Harmony of the rights of all is possible only through the 
legislation of an original total will, not as a fact (faktum) but 
as an idea. This collective unity is merely thought, not 
empirically given.” But similar conceptions are equally 
necessary as the presuppositions of all valid judgments upon 
the wills through whom these values of liberty and harmony 
of rights alone are possible. 
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For my own part, I do not hesitate to accept this view, 
tentatively at least. The difficulties in these conceptions 
of collective wills and group personalities no one who has 
studied them will be inclined to minimize. But the diffi- 
culties of denying them seem to me greater. Acceptance 
of this view does not, however, exclude the possibility of 
there being a fictional element in the terms and images in 
which these over-individual objects are envisaged. They 
may easily be semi-fictions, and very probably are. But 
so are many of the analogies in terms of which the individ- 
ual person has been conceived. 

Nor does this Kantian kind of argument, with its evidence 
for validity, exclude the possibility of evidence of a more 
empirical kind, based upon what some call the new psy- 
chology of the group consciousness. But on that point I 
will not venture to pronounce judgment. For myself, I 
am quite sure that here, as elsewhere in psychology, the 
results have been greatly overestimated. At the same 
time there seems evidence enough that group minds, 
whether on the level of mob action or of more self-conscious 
purpose, have other characters and follow other laws than 
those of individual minds acting separately. But the im- 
portant point here is the evidence of a more practical and 
moral kind, namely, that with the denial of these objects of 
judgment, the values expressed by a large part of our moral 
judgments lose their meaning. 


VII. 


The close relation of this problem to international mor- 
ality or the ethics of states is obvious. It is ordinarily sup- 
posed that the intellectual difficulties in this conception are 
to be found in the absence of supra-national sanction. 
Every right and every duty presupposes a subject of right, 
a subject of duty and an over-individual will to enforce 
these rights and duties. This difficulty, though genuine, 
is not the chief one. It is rather the problem of the exist- 
ence of a genuine subject of rights and duties. 

Of the morality of states in some sense there is for most of 
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us no question. If there were, one argument would seem 
to be sufficient. No definition of the state is possible except 
in terms of some relation to moral ends, such as the pro- 
tection of the rights of its citizens or the establishment of 
an indispensable ethical minimum. It is inconceivable 
that the state could in the long run fulfil its immanental 
moral ends, so to speak, and at the same time violate similar 
ends of a larger humanity. The contradiction is naturally 
felt to be intolerable. It is then not a question of the 
ethics of states, but of what sort and how. 

‘The state is bound,” says the Bishop of Peterborough, 
‘by precisely the same morality as binds the individual; 
for morality is not a duty of positive but of natural obliga- 
tion and is binding therefore upon all men under all cir- 
cumstances.”’ Few would be disposed to question the good 
bishop’s major premises too closely, but, except by begging 
the whole question at issue, it does not follow that morality 
is binding upon the state. ‘‘An individual may not,” the 
bishop continues, ‘‘lie and steal for his wards, so neither 
may the state.”” If a state could lie and steal, this would 
probably be true. But suppose, with Bosanquet and 
others, we hold that the state can not lie and steal, that, to 
quote his words: 


to steal, to murder and to lie can not be public acts, for the reason that 
the selfishness and sensuality which has so much to do with the immorality 
of private actions can hardly be present in such an act of will, and it is 
therefore mere confusion to apply to public acts names borrowed from 
analogous acts of individuals within communities. 


If we feel the force of this objection to equating private 
and public morality, perhaps we may do it in a less objec- 
tionable way. In his account of the collective will, Davis 
(Ethics, p. 212), says: 

In this oneness of will the divided becomes an individual, a Briareus. 
What is subjectively plural becomes objectively singular. The new 
individual is complete in its solidarity and the combination is to be judged 
as an undivided whole, whether it be a family, a mercantile firm, a soci- 
ety, an army, a nation. . . . Thus an organism, when it consists 
of men as an individual personality, is subject in all functional activity, 
both internal and external, to the moral law. 
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This sounds reasonable, and it certainly represents com- 
mon sense in the main. But it really is not very intelligible. 
For the old question remains. The combination is to be 
judged as an undivided whole, but how judged? Are the 
judgments here merely quasi-moral in the sense that the 
combination or organism is or is not a good instrument for 
its ends, or is it completely moral in the sense of having the 
full presuppositions of moral judgments of praise and 
blame? Only in the latter case have we, I think, the basis 
for a genuine ethics of states. And the latter case is possi- 
ble only, I think, by the further development of the con- 
ception of ‘associations as real personalities,” a view which 
is beginning to play a new and more significant réle in 
political theory. 

This is not the place to enter upon the technical problems 
which such conceptions involve. The chief objection of a 
purely theoretical sort, as is well known, is the absence of 
that unity of self-consciousness which characterizes the in- 
dividual personality. That this is not by any means insuper- 
able, however, appears clear to men differing as greatly as 
Mr. H. G. Wells and Professor Wundt. Both think that the 
immediate oneness of self-consciousness is too inessential a 
characteristic to counterbalance the fundamental agree- 
ment of the analogy at other points. Another objection 
much more germane to our discussion is a practical one, 
heard in many quarters and well expressed by Maclver in 
the following way. ‘‘Such a concept,” he says, ‘‘regards 
humanity as something more than men, nationality some- 
thing more than the members of a nation. Not only can 
we not give meaning and concreteness to such a value, but 
the postulation of it deprives of actuality the values we 
actually know. It makes illusion of the personal values.” 

With regard to the first point Mr. MaclIver is certainly 
wrong. Far from its being impossible to give meaning and 
concreteness to such a value, it is, as we have seen, some- 
thing that we are constantly doing—every time we pass 
moral judgments upon a group or a nation. Nor is it at all 
clear that it makes illusion of the personal values. We 
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should first have to know just wherein personal values con- 
sist. It is just this fallacy, I fancy, which underlies the 
common notion which sees in the attribution of a separate 
individuality or personality to the state the cause of the 
worst excesses of nationalism. Yet a more serious misread- 
ing of the concept is scarcely possible. Nothing is clearer 
than that these excesses arise from the impersonalism of the 
state, from the development of that economic imperialism 
which is the very antithesis of a cultural and spiritual en- 
tity. The cure for nationalism is rather more nationalism 
—in the sense of the development of such a national self- 
consciousness as will make it a fit subject for rights and 
duties. 
VIII. 

The difficulties inherent in moral judgments upon over- 
individual wills are genuine. But so are they in the case 
of our judgments upon individual persons. I have referred 
to them several times in passing. So great are these diffi- 
culties that for some thinkers, e.g., Royce, the individual 
person itself is considered ‘‘an ideal rather than a datum.” 
If this is a possible and perhaps necessary conception in the 
case of the individual, it is a fortiori even more applicable 
in the case of collective wills. 

To our question: how are moral judgments upon collec- 
tive wills possible? we might then, without too great absurd- 
ity perhaps, answer as follows: ‘‘Strictly speaking, they are 
not possible now, or at least only partially possible. But 
they may be made possible.’’ Burke said, he did not know 
how to indict a whole people, but it is conceivable that we 
may learn how todoit. That is, we may develop such con- 
cepts of peoples and states as will make these judgments 
significant. I may make my meaning clearer by the fol- 
lowing quotation from Mr. J. A. Hobson’s ‘Work and 
Wealth.” 

‘‘Until we attribute,” he says, ‘‘to Society such a de- 
gree and form of personality as can evoke in us those 
interests and emotions which personality alone can win, 
this social will will not be able to perform great works. 
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It is,” he continues, ‘‘of the greatest importance to obtain 
the widest possible acceptance of this conception. So long 
as society is spoken and thought of as an abstraction, no 
social conduct is safe and sound.” Similarly we may say 
that, until we attribute to associations and states a similar 
degree and form of personality, no genuine moral judgments 
upon them are possible and consequently no conduct, no 
collective action on the part of such associations and states, 
can be safe and sound. 

Mr. Hobson bases his conclusion upon a masterly analy- 
sis of the insufficiency of individual motives for social ends. 
We would base our similar conclusion upon a corresponding 
insufficiency of individuals taken distributively for signifi- 
cant moral judgments upon collective wholes. The present 
moral judgments upon associations, governments and 
peoples, of which a Mill no less than a Bosanquet speaks, are 
really not moral judgments in the full sense. They are 
at most only quasi-moral, in the sense that their objects are 
judged in relation to moral ends; but not as wills for the 
realization or non-realization of which ends they may be 


judged. The full moral judgments are yet to be validated, 
and this can be done only by creating the realities which 
will validate them. 


IX. 


For all this ‘‘ mystical nonsense” the hard headed realist 
and nominalist is accustomed to say there is no whit of 
evidence. And common sense will in one of its moods’ 
agree with him. Yet the most confirmed opponent of this 
view must at times talk and judge as though this same non- 
sense were true. If he does not, if he says he is talking in 
figure, that such judgments are merely like the judgments 
that the sun rises and sets, he will have to reckon with com- 
mon sense in a much more fundamental and perhaps exas- 
perated mood. 

This is one bit of evidence at least, of a very practical 
kind. But I am far from believing that other evidence is 
lacking. When our critic fails to find evidence for overin- 
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dividual wills it is not for their validity so much as for the 
truth of the fictional analogies in terms of which they are 
envisaged. It is all a matter of looking for evidence in the 
right place. Elsewhere! I have developed “at length the 
view here suggested that all knowledge of other mind (indi- 
vidual persons) is essentially valuing and that such valuing 
includes and is the source of our certainty of other minds. 
The evidence for collective mind is mutatis mutandis, of the 
same sort. But this is another story. That there is, how- 
ever, such a thing as evidence for value and validity not to 
be confused with evidence for physical and psychical exist- 
ence is something that should be kept in mind, as well as 
the important truth that we may very well know that a 
thing is and still have very inadequate ideas of its nature. 
Lack of evidence for the fictional analogies, whether of a 
Wells or a James Ward,’ should not be construed as lack of 
evidence for the reality of the object itself, when we are 
aware of the reality in almost every pulsation of our valuing 
life; nor should our inability to picture the object to our 
entire satisfaction, be interpreted as inability to give con- 
crete meaning and value to objects the reality of which in 
one of its most fundamental moods ‘“‘common sense” never 
questions. If this is ‘‘mystical nonsense,’’ it at least lies 
so close to common sense that the veil between them is rent 
whenever, as at the present moment, moral enthusiasm 
and passion have their way. 

Yet I should leave an entirely false impression of the pur- 
poses of this discussion, should it be supposed that I am 
primarily concerned either with the practical and moral 
problems raised by the striking events of the present or 
with the philosophical puzzles to which our consideration of 
them have led. The first have served merely to point my 
moral; the second to suggest how far-reaching the implica- 
tions of that moral are. My main object has been rather 
to suggest the obligation which ethics has, either to ration- 





1 “The Knowledge of Other Minds and the Problem of Meaning and Value,” 


Philosophical Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 3. 
2 The Realm of Ends, Lecture III. 
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alize a large body of irrational judgments which have found 
their way into the science without logical justification, or 
else to cast them out root and branch. 

With such an object the practical man will, it is true, 
have little sympathy. He will always find reasons for his 
resentments and admirations, reasons for anything he wants 
to do; and a practical philosophy will always be ready with 
pragmatic sanctions for any desires of the social or legal 
will. But this way is not open to the responsible moral 
leader, still less to the ethical thinker who makes some pre- 
tence to scientific obligation. I admit my temerity in re- 
viving an old and puzzling problem when I am able to 
contribute so little to its solution. My only justification 
lies in the fact that I feel the utter failure of ethics to deal 
adequately with a significant group of moral judgments— 
the need, in short, of calling attention to a much neglected 
chapter in that ancient science. 

Wiispor M. URBan. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CONSCIENCE. 
RICHARD ROBERTS. 


I. 


psa Gladstone challenged English Catholics to say 
how they would act in the event of a collision be- 
tween the commands of the Queen and the Pope, the great- 
est of modern English Catholics took up the gage and gave 
answer. ‘‘It is my rule,” said Newman, ‘“‘both to obey 
the one and to obey the other; but that there is no rule in 
this world without exceptions; and that if either the Pope 
or the Queen demanded of me an ‘ Absolute Obedience,’ he 
or she would be transgressing the laws of human nature 
and human society. I give an absolute obedience to neither. 
Further, if ever this double allegiance pulled me in con- 
trary ways, which in this age of the world I think it never 
will, then I should decide according to the particular case, 
which is beyond all rule and must be decided on its own 
merits. I should look to see what theologians could do for 
me, what the Bishops and clergy around me, what my con- 
fessor; what friends whom I revered; and if after all I could 
not take their view of the matter, then I must rule myself 
by my own judgment and my own conscience.”’! He then 
goes on to insist upon ‘“‘the duty of obeying our conscience 
at all hazards,” and supports his view by an appeal to 
weighty Roman authorities. ‘‘Certainly,” he concludes, 
‘if I am obliged to bring religion into after-dinner toasts 
(which indeed does not seem quite the thing) I shall drink 
—to the Pope, if you please,—still to Conscience first and 
to the Pope afterwards.’’? 
Forty years before this English controversy, a great 
French Catholic found himself in just this dilemma. No 
man had more consistently maintained the duty of sub- 


1 Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, p. 69 (New York, 1875). 
2 Ibid., p. 86. For a luminous discussion of this episode see H. J. Laski, 
Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty, pp. 121 ff. 
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mission to the Pope than Lamennais. His hard fight for 
religious liberty in France was precisely for the right of the 
Catholic to render to the Pope a full and undivided alle- 
giance in all matters relating to the content and practice 
of faith. But a time arrived when the Pope came to exact 
from Lamennais a submission he was unable to make. As 
he would not allow the state to have jurisdiction in the 
spiritual sphere, so he denied to the Pope jurisdiction in the 
civil. The Pope would not consent to this modification of 
his claim to authority, and demanded of Lamennais an 
unqualified submission. To which demand Lamennais re- 
plied, ‘‘Most Holy Father, a word from your Holiness is 
always enough for me, not only to obey it in all that religion 
ordains but to comply with it in everything that conscience 
allows.’' ‘‘Outside the church,” he wrote to the Countess 
de Senfft, ‘‘in the strictly temporal order, and more par- 
ticularly in that which touches the affairs of my country, 
I do not recognise any authority which has the right to 
impose an opinion upon me or to dictate my conduct. I 
say it emphatically,—in that sphere which is not that of 
the spiritual power, I will never renounce my independence 
as a man; nor will I, for thought or action, ever take counsel 
but of my conscience and my reason.’’? In this course, 
Lamennais followed the judgment of Cardinal Jacobatus 
in what Newman calls his ‘‘ authoritative work upon coun- 
cils’’: ‘‘If it were doubtful whether a precept (of the Pope) 
be a sin or not, we must determine thus: that if he to 
whom the precept is addressed has a conscientious sense 
that it is a sin and injustice, first, it is his duty to put off 
that sense; but if he cannot, nor conform himself to the 
judgment of the Pope, in that case it is his duty to follow 
his own private conscience and patiently to bear it if the 
Pope punishes him.’’ 

These two episodes are worth recalling at the present 
time in view of the danger of minimising the importance of 





1 Boutard, Lamennais, sa vie et ses doctrines II., p. 382. 
* Ibid., I1., p. 370. 
* Quoted in Newman, Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, p. 85. 
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conscience which lurks in the current somewhat contemptu- 
ous criticism of the conscientious objector. Obviously the 
position taken by Newman and Lamennais is only sound 
so long as we agree with Newman that conscience is “the 
aboriginal vicar of Christ,”’ that is to say, that it is the 
inner embodiment of an ultimate moral order against which 
there can be no appeal. It is indeed difficult to see how any- 
one who accepts a religious view of the world can avoid 
this estimate of conscience. Even Lord Morley who speaks 
of ‘‘the higher expediencies” where a religious believer 
might speak of an ultimate moral order reaches the judg- 
ment that this is a region in which no man ought to com- 
promise. It is therefore singular that the most drastic 
criticism of the conscientious objector both in England and 
in America comes from ministers of religion; and it is the 
more singular, in view of the fact that in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church (where religion is especially an affair of author- 
ity), the supremacy of the individual conscience is conceded, 
that the non-authoritarian churches which were born out 
of the struggle for the rights of conscience, should have been 
so intolerant and suspicious of the conscientious objector. 

At first sight there appears to be no real analogy between 
the case of the conscientious objector at the present time 
and that propounded by Newman. Newman postulates a 
conflict of loyalties to two societies, whose requirements are 
at a given point antagonistic, before invoking the arbitra- 
ment of conscience. The conscientious objector is, how- 
ever, conceived as setting his own private judgment against 
the will of the only society to which he owes allegiance. 
That is, at least, how it looks on the surface. But in point 
of fact, the conscientious objector as a rule bases his action 
on the ground of loyalty to a certain view of human rela- 
tionships, that is to say, to a social ideal; and in the case of 
a man like Stephen Hobhouse whose social idealism has 
been validated by a unique realism of self-renunciation and 
sacrifice, it would be idle to deny that the conflict of loyal- 
ties was very concrete and authentic. The socialist con- 
scientious objector who sees in the International, if not the 
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city of God, at least its threshold, and who does not con- 
ceive himself absolved from his loyalty to it even though 
the German socialists betrayed it, is moved by no personal 
eccentricity but by a real social emotion. In the British 
House of Commons it has been suggested that the con- 
scientious objector may after all turn out to be the pioneer 
of that international society to which all temperate men 
are looking; and that we may yet be grateful for his wit- 
ness when we recall how easily its truth might have been 
forgotten amid the urgencies of war. 


II. 


The conscientious objector—whatever the subject-matter 
of his dissent—has always been an exasperating figure to 
his orthodox contemporaries. This may be partly due to 
the inertia and the dislike of dissent which settle upon 
middle-aged communities; but at the present time it is 
probable that the impatience with the conscientious ob- 
jector springs from other and more respectable sources. 
Yet by a curious paradox the two principal sources are 
logically antithetical. 

The first is the circumstance that the mental habit of this 
generation has been profoundly affected by the supremacy 
of the machine. Its characteristic intellectual achievement 
is the pragmatist philosophy; and as much in religion and 
sociology as in the physical sciences its main preoccupa- 
tion is with processes. It requires efficiency for immediate 
concrete objects rather more than faithfulness to what 
seem to be remote and imponderable abstractions. Con- 
scientious objection is chiefly irritating because it appears 
so palpably futile, and indeed so vexatiously obstructive of 
the business in hand. Not only does it not work, it actually 
hinders the work in which the multitude is engaged. It 
puts the machine out of gear; in a supreme emergency when 
all hands should be at the pumps, the conscientious ob- 
jector puts us to the trouble of putting him in irons. That 
is obviously—and naturally—how the case looks. The 
gulf between the conscientious objector and common opin- 
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ion is, partly at least, made by a difference of emphasis upon 
principle and process. The conscientious objector—being 
perhaps a sort of reversion to a less sophisticated age— 
puts the process to the test of principle and finds them 
incompatible. Common opinion, in the exercise of a pre- 
sumably more realistic judgment says,—‘‘This is the only 
process available, let us make the best use of it we can, and 
take the risk of coming to terms with principles afterwards, 
if that be necessary.” The one hitches his wagon to a star; 
the other hitches it to anything that is going its way. Upon 
the merits of this kind of controversy, contemporary judg- 
ments are notoriously unsafe; unfortunately none of us will 
be living at the time when it will be possible to say with 
assurance who was in this case the true realist after all. 
Meantime the conscientious objector, however despised, 
may help us to a healthier balance between ultimate prin- 
ciple and immediate process than any of us have had this 
many a day. 

But along with (and somewhat incongruously) the me- 
chanistic habit of thought, there is a survival of the Hegel- 
ian idealism which has been chiefly responsible for the 
modern apotheosis of the national state. It is not the 
Prussian only who has affirmed the sovereignty and omni- 
competence of the state and its right to undivided obedi- 
ence; but being more mechanically and remorselessly logical 
than his neighbours, he has carried the doctrine to a more 
definite point. But it seems to be generally assumed in all 
popular political thinking to-day that our loyalty to the 
state should be not only first but absolute over all the 
other loyalties of life. In our day, this view has received, 
particularly in democratic communities, a subtle and plausi- 
ble reinforcement from the growing emphasis upon the fact 
of social solidarity with its implication that the consensus 
of the community fixes the norm of conduct. A man’s con- 
science should (it is averred) reflect the collective conscience 
of the society. Moreover, the egalitarian postulates of 
republican democracy are construed to require a uniformity 
of conduct no less complete than that demanded by the 
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political theory of autocracy; and the unpardonable sin is 
to break the ranks. ‘‘The true democratic principle,’ says 
Lord Acton, ‘‘that every man’s freewill shall be as unfet- 
tered as possible, is taken to mean that the freewill of the 
collective people shall be fettered in nothing.’’! Democracy 
which has sloughed the archaism of autocracy has yet to 
outgrow the Austinian doctrine of sovereignty; and this it 
must also do, if it is not to be in danger of ceasing to be the 
home and becoming the tomb of liberty,—and with liberty, 
of much else beside. When it no longer tolerates the non- 
conformist and the moral pioneer, it is foredoomed to 
decay ; for it is historically true that dissent of this type has 
always proved to be the growing point of society. 


III. 

This is not a plea for the conscientious objector, but for 
democracy. Newman said that if the Pope spoke against 
conscience, ‘‘he would commit a suicidal act. He would 
be cutting the ground from under his feet.” The authority 
of the Pope is not shaken because he concedes to conscience 


the liberty of dissent; rather is it confirmed. Even more 
so do the stability and growth of democracy depend upon 
its recognition of the inviolability of the individual con- 
science; for democracy cannot live except its roots be deep 
struck in the moral nature of man. The ultimate battle- 
ground of democracy is in men’s hearts; and its appeal must 
at last ever be to men’s consciences. But the appeal to 
conscience has no meaning unless conscience be free; and 
when democracy constrains men’s consciences it is writing 
off its own spiritual charter. Even in time of war, it is 
safer for democracy to let a hundred shirkers go scot-free 
rather than run the risk of penalising an honest conscience. 
For by its affirmation of the sovereignty of conscience, it 
reinforces the consciences of all its members and wins the 
deeper loyalty of those who are constrained to dissent from 
its policy on particular issues. 

What the effect of the war will be upon general specula- 


1 Lord Acton, The History of Liberty. 
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tive thought it is difficult to forecast; but it seems likely 
that it will strike a path which will be equally distant from 
Hegelian idealism and from pragmatism. We may be on 
the threshold of a reign of personal idealism in thought, in 
which case it is evident that conscience will attain to a new 
importance. And in any case it is likely that the political 
philosophy of the future will tend in a direction which will 
more than ever make the appeal to conscience a necessary 
postulate of social order. Already the recoil from the 
sovereign state is in full movement. The exigencies of 
modern life have created a number of associations of an 
economic and cultural kind each of which is in its own field 
an independent focus of authority. The Bank Clearing 
House, the Trade Union, the Medical Association, all these 
are imperia in imperio in a very real sense: and it is not 
inconceivable that occasions may arise when they may be 
found in conflict with the state, as indeed was the case in 
the opposition of the British Medical Association to the 
Health Insurance Act of 1912. A similar contingency is 
not unthinkable in the event of a renewed Church; indeed 
the Passive Resistance Movement in England after the 
passing of Mr. Balfour’s Education Acts is a case in point 
of such conflict between Church and State. Moreover, 
many of these associations are becoming increasingly inter- 
national in character,—and this circumstance adds great 
complexity to the problem of personal duty. And when 
the League of Nations arrives (as soon, please God, it will) 
we shall have still another possibility of a sharp conflict of 
loyalties. And amid this labyrinth of obligation, how shall 
we be guided if we may not fall back upon the instances of 
conscience? It is indeed only by a frank recognition of the 
moral autonomy of the individual that we can establish any 
kind of moral order in the world. There are, of course, 
other ways of securing a quiet world,—for a time; but in 
any case a quiet world is not necessarily a moral world. 
RIcHARD ROBERTS. 


_ CHURCH OF THE PiteRIms, BRooktyn, New YorK. 
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WILL THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS WORK? 
DURANT DRAKE. 


+ oe most important achievement which the successful 

termination of the war makes possible is undoubt- 
edly the creation of the long needed League of Nations or 
supernational government. The overthrow of the political 
autocracies, which vigorously opposed the plan, the free 
hand given to the Allies, who have pretty thoroughly com- 
mitted themselves to it, the discrediting of the policy of 
nationalistic selfishness and the marked success attending 
the policy of international co-operation, make it certain 
that a serious effort is about to be made to restrict per- 
manently the rights of nations by some sort of higher 
authority. President Wilson, the unquestioned leader of 
mankind to-day, has pointed the way; publicists, states- 
men, political parties, and a horde of popular writers are 
advertising this next step in human progress. 

The federation of the world is coming. But how fast? 
How great a leap forward will statesmen dare now to take? 
And, whatever plan they try to put into operation, will it 
work? The answer to these questions depends upon the 
state of mind of the people of the nations that are to be 
thus federated. It is not exclusively a problem for states- 
men and students of international law, though their expert 
services will be needed. It is in even greater degree a 
problem for the moralists, the educators, the editors and 
preachers, and all who can help mould the minds of men. 
For difficult as it will be to draw up a just and workable 
system of international law and administration, that diffi- 
culty is as nothing to that of persuading the people of the 
component nations to give that loyal allegiance to this new 
authority which alone can transform it from a paper plan 
into a working system. 


For the crucial fact is this: the acceptance of any super- 


national authority will involve sacrifice; sometimes mate- 
rial sacrifice, sometimes sacrifice of prestige or supposed 
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‘‘honor,” of national aspirations and expectations. Cer- 
tainly the advantages gained will far outweigh the sacri- 
fices. But that is the case with all morality, and yet 
morality by no means easily prevails over the selfishness 
and shortsightedness of men’s hearts. Into the field of 
politics and economic rivalry morality has scarcely begun 
to penetrate,—its conquest of this great field will at best 
be pathetically slow. So the one outstanding and obvious 
duty of the hour is to prepare the way for the coming of the 
league, to make its paths straight. Every school and church 
and newspaper should be mobilized. The great organiza- 
tion of writers and speakers who have been giving their 
services to keep this nation in war temper should instantly 
be utilized to awaken and mould the temper which alone 
can sustain an organized, enforced, and lasting justice and 
peace. 

The first aspect of this task—and that which will doubt- 
less be most readily recognized—is to convince the peoples 
of the imperative necessity of the league; not merely that 
it may be created, but that it may be loyally upheld through 
the long period of readjustments and necessary concessions. 
We must not let the world lapse into a complacent self-con- 
gratulation on the collapse of Teutonic militarism and the 
exit of Kaisers and kings. Other nations may yet become 
powerful, arrogant, imperialistic; the lessons of history are 
quickly forgotten by the ambitious and the proud—and, 
indeed, there are examples of successful aggression as strik- 
ing as those of defeated ambition. Sources of friction and 
bitterness will long persist, injustices will still rankle, 
thwarted ambitions still smoulder. The growing complex- 
ity of international relations will produce more occasions 
than ever for friction. Nothing is more likely than that 
this will not be the last war, unless we set to with utmost 
determination and create a mechanism which shall make 
the penalties for aggression so instant and certain that it 
will be universally recognized as suicidal. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this candid forecast is 
not that drawn by the jingoes in each nation, who bid their 
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countrymen continue to prepare to defend their territory 
and their honor, but rather that drawn by the prophets of 

the new era, who insist not only that the individual nation | 
ought not to have to defend itself—any more than the in- 
dividual citizen has to—but that it must not be allowed to 
make for itself the momentous decision of war. The right 
and the duty, to make war must be taken away from the 
nation, as the right to murder has been taken away from 
the citizen, and lodged in a higher tribunal. For the nations 
are too prejudiced, too hot-headed, too ambitious, too sen- 
sitive as to what they call their rights and their honor, to 
be entrusted with so dangerous a privilege. War in the 
future must be the prerogative of the supernational gov- 
ernment alone; only so can the nations be rescued from the 
pall of insecurity and the cost of self-protection. 

It is in the nick of time that this step is to be taken. An 
internationally decreed war, if it should ever be necessary, 
to down an unruly and defiant nation, would be short and 
certain and probably localized. Another anarchic war, like 
that from which we have just emerged, would probably 
mean the suicide of civilization. For inventiveness has by 
no means reached its limit with regard to destruction; and 
the horrors of war might well be far beyond anything the 
world has yet experienced. The submarine of the future, 
used by a nation with a long coast line, and ample re- 
sources, will be able to paralyze shipping and produce 
starvation on a scale not yet realized. The aircraft of the 
future, with their new explosives, will be able to destroy 
every city, every railway and waterway, every storehouse 
of grain. The poisoning of water-supply, the release of 
virulent disease-germs, and of deadly gases, might be done 
on such a scale as quickly to exterminate whole nations. 
Yes, war must end, or it will end human life on earth. And 
the surest way, probably the only way, to end it is to make 
militaristic enterprise obviously unprofitable, by the crea- 
tion of a supernational executive body, backed by armed 
forces and existing for the avowed purpose (among other 
things) of making it unprofitable. 
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We must combat, then, by might and main, that vague 
optimism that expects things to come out all right if they 
are let alone, that inertia that would let the peoples sink 
back into another era of unchecked nationalistic rivalry. 
It is to be hoped that the pacifists, 7.e., the passivists, who 
counted on the efficacy of non-resistance in touching the 
hearts of the predatory and the proud, who thought that 
words, and paper treaties, could shame them or win them 
to a brotherly spirit, have learned their lesson. Isolated 
instances to the contrary, human nature is, unhappily, such 
that its fiercer impulses cannot be tamed by charity and 
patience. Will must be met by will, force by readiness to 
use force. The ingenuity for evil and the blind passions of 
men, must be counteracted by a greater ingenuity in de- 
vising the good, and a greater and wiser passion in embody- 
, ing it. Effort, effort of organization, of thinking, of train- 
ing, of education, is the inexorable price of progress. 

On the other hand, if overoptimism is dangerous, pes- 
simism is treason. We must believe that this great task can 
be achieved, and to him who casts doubt we must cry 
‘‘Shame”! We are naturally, and properly, afraid of faith, 
these latter days. Faith has so often meant the effort of 
believing what is irrational, unevidenced or obviously un- 
true. Because of faith, the spread of a sane and scientific 
world-view is still seriously blocked. But what we need is, 
after all, not less faith, but a better founded faith. There 
are some things which it is hard to believe psychologically, 
though it is not hard rationally—as when the child learning 
to swim is told that the water will buoy him up if he lies 
still, or moves his arms gently. That is the proper province 
for faith,—to keep us believing ardently, not in ‘‘what we 
know ain’t true,” but in what we know can be made true, 
if we will. As in William James’ famous parable of the 
Alpine climber who needed faith to enable him to jump the 
chasm which confronted him, so the world now needs faith 
that the chasms between nations can be successfully 
bridged. We must learn the lessons taught by the historic 
faiths, and utilize this tremendous dynamic, not so much in 
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enabling men to bear the ills of life with serenity, as in 
enabling them to dare and attempt and conquer those ills. 
Why, indeed, should not this great faith and loyalty form 
the core of our religion? And what would it be, after all, 
but loyalty to the Christian ideal of the Brotherhood of 
Man, and the Christian faith in the coming of the Kingdom 
of God on earth? 

But—as the experience of the Christian Church only too 
well shows—a sense of the imperious need and worth of 
our ideal, and faith in it, are not the only psychological 
prerequisites to its realization. We must translate that 
ideal into concrete attitudes and sacrifices for everyday use. 
We must be willing, not only in the abstract, but with 
reference to each particular case, to see the general interest 
of mankind prevail over our own national desire. We must 
loyally abide by the majority decision of the supernational 
tribunal, even if we feel it to be unjust or mistaken. We 
must care more for the welfare of the world than for the 
welfare of America—just as we now care more (or ought to 
care more) for the welfare of America than for the welfare 
of New York or Illinois. 

Reference to contemporary newspapers, congressional 
reports, and the conversation of the man on the street, 
shows what a long way we have yet to go in the matter of 
cultivating this attitude. For example, as an argument 
against the desirability of joining a League of Nations, 
Senator Cummins recently declared that the United States 
would not, in the concrete emergency, remain loyal to the 
dictates of such a league. ‘‘ What would the United States 
do? My answer is that it would do whatever its people at 
that time believed it was for the interests of the country 
to do.” 

Doubtless for this country not to take such an indi- 
vidualistic and selfish attitude will require a change of 
heart on the part of multitudes. But the alternative to 
such a wholesale conversion is the continuance of inter- 
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national anarchy. And he who harps upon the difficulties 
of the change is a slacker. 

What shall we say, then, of those who openly oppose the 
change? ‘‘There is only one national morality which we 
Americans have a right to consider—the interest of 
America. . . . Any American in a position of power 
or influence who allows any consideration but the selfish 
interests of America to guide him is a traitor.”’! 

This shockingly outspoken advocacy of collective selfish- 
hess is, it is to be feared, but a candid expression of the 
conscious or latent temper of great masses of our people. 
Is there not clear indication here that our schools and 
churches have been woefully at fault in failing to make the 
present generation realize that such collective selfishness, 
even when masquerading under the name of patriotism, is 
far wickeder and infinitely more disastrous than individual 
selfishness? 

If this is ‘‘nationalism,” one must sympathize with the 
idealists, such as Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Mr. L. P. 
Jacks, Mr. Henry Ford, who denounce nationalism as the 
great curse of the world. One must sympathize with Mr. 
Bouck White’s symbolic burning of the American flag, and 
the refusal of the Baltimore schoolboys to salute it. We 
must spurn a mental attitude which has been responsible 
probably for more suffering than any other mental twist 
that has ever obsessed the human race. If this be patriot- 
ism, patriotism is indeed, in Johnson’s famous words, ‘‘the 
last refuge of a scoundrel,” the camouflage by which mob- 
selfishness masks its true nature. 

But need patriotism be selfishness? Why can we not 
cultivate a loyal and proud love of our country that shall 
be above all things sensitive to keep it from the dishonor 
of self-seeking? Certainly, under our President’s noble 
leadership, our nation sprang to arms in April, 1917, with 
little trace of selfish intent. By that great and chivalrous 





1J. M. Patterson, in Notebook of a Neutral, New York, 1916. The whole 
book is in this vein. 
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act it has perhaps wiped out the stains of certain earlier 
acts of aggression and self-seeking. Will that spirit of 
service, of national sacrifice for the good of mankind, per- 
sist during the less exciting months of the peace settlement? 
Shall we check all desire for revenge, all impulse to seize this 
opportunity to push our own trade at the expense of that 
of other nations, or to boycott the beaten nations and add, 
for our own profit, to the crushing burdens under which 
they must, at best, for many decades stagger? 

Certainly, if we do any of these things, we must not call 
such selfishness patriotism. That splendid word is rightly 
applied to something quite different—to the spirit where 
men subordinate their individual wills to the common will, 
renounce, if necessary, their separate interests, or offer 
their lives for a larger good, and find their joy in so doing. 
Patriotism, in short, rightly spells not selfishness but sacri- 
fice; and there is nothing better or nobler in human life. 
But patriotism, thus conceived, is a matter of concentric 
circles. Loyalty to one’s family, or to one’s club or college, 
does not imply disloyalty to the city or village in which one 
lives; nor does civic pride involve disloyalty to state or 
nation. Similarly, love and loyalty to our country does 
not rightly require disloyalty to the great brotherhood of 
man which not only Christianity but the most elementary 
common sense holds up to us as the supreme object of our 
sacrifice and service. Surely we must cultivate ‘‘the inter- 
national mind’—it is our most pressing duty just now, 
because international sentiment has as yet been so little 
cultivated. But to suppose that the era of international 
co-operation and supernational loyalties is going to lessen 
our local prides and patriotism is a serious blunder. It is 
going to clarify and purge them, it is not going to make 
them less coercive or less beautiful. 

Difficult questions, of course, will arise on every hand. 
Is it group-selfishness for us to continue to keep our flag 
over the Philippines? Is that an infringement of the now 
fully accepted principle of the right of the peoples of the 
earth to choose their own rulers, an infringement perpetu- 
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ated because of our pride in seeing our dominions far flung 
across the seas, or because we covet control of their trade, 
or because we are impatient at their ways of doing things 
and take satisfaction in Americanizing their methods? Or, 
on the contrary, is the continuance of our rule in those 
islands due to a profound conviction on the part of those 
who know the conditions there, that that rule is for the 
present necessary to avert civil war or anarchy, and there- 
fore our part of the ‘‘white man’s burden”? Doubtless 
there are two sides to the argument. But in how many 
discussions is the welfare of the islanders made the one con- 
sideration? And even if it is the avowed consideration, 
can we be sure that our view of the evidence is not biased 
by the unacknowledged pull of the selfish motives? 

How about the Monroe Doctrine, which even such an 
idealist as Mr. Bryan says we will not dream of surrender- 
ing? What right have we to arrogate to ourselves the 
office of protector ofthe nations in the continent to the 
south of us? Would it not be a wise humility for us to 
commit their safety into the hands of the world-federation? 
By so doing we should allay their present widespread sus- 
picion of our intentions, ensure their independence even 
more firmly than we alone can guarantee it, and cease to 
irritate Europe by our ‘‘No trespassing” placard. And 
honestly, now that we have interfered in the affairs of 
Europe, so opportunely and effectively, how can we main- 
tain our old theory of the dichotomy of interests between 
the hemispheres? 

Import duties are another constant cause of national 
rivalries, jealousies, and irritation. Obviously, world-wide 
free-trade is the ultimate ideal toward which we must work. 
We have but to picture to ourselves how the development 
and prosperity of this country would have been hampered 
by the existence of tariff barriers between the states, to 
realize how the prosperity of the Great Community has 
been obstructed by such barriers between nations. But 
there will have to be a much more widely diffused education 
in economics before the peoples of many of the nations will 
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vote for free trade. Mr. Hughes, the Australian premier, 
insisted just the other day on the right of the separate 
nations to impose tariffs at their own sweet will. It would 
be clearly unwise to attempt too much in the way of inter- 
nationalization at once, and the league will doubtless have 
to consent to regard tariff-making as an internal national 
affair. If that is so, it is essential that we should refuse to 
let ourselves be exasperated by the tariffs of other nations, 
however irksome they may be to our industries. That 
virtue of live and let live should be far easier for us than 
for the British, who open their own doors to the products 
of all nations, and might reasonabiy expect the same priv- 
ilege from them. 

Greater relinquishments of sovereignty than that in- 
volved in the abolition of tariff barriers may, however, be 
necessary. Reduction of fleets and armies to the propor- 
tional standard required by the supernational council, 
acceptance of the boundary lines decided upon by the 
supernational court, compulsory passing of legislation to 
grant a proper freedom to racial minorities within a nation 
—such concessions may come hard to proud and powerful 
nations, but are essential if the league is to function. Hence 
it is dangerous individualism in Mr. Bryan, for example, 
to say, ‘‘I am not willing that this nation shall put its army 
and navy at the command of a council which we cannot 
control.””!_ Or for Professor P. M. Brown to write, ‘‘Na- 
tions cannot jeopardize the freedom necessary for the 
achievement of their separate purposes and ideals by sub- 
mitting to a common sovereign possessing coercive powers. 
An international executive thus becomes undesirable and 
repugnant, a menace to the legitimate aims and sensibilities 
of nations.”’? 

We must face the truth that the sacrifices required will 
be greater for some nations than for others. If it falls to 
our lot to make a concession for the general good, we must 





1In his speech at the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitra- 


tion, 1916. 
2P. M. Brown, /nternational Realities, p. 117. 
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be ready to make it. Moreover, there are few precedents 
upon which to base decisions in international matters, 
there are few judges not unconsciously biased. Impartial, 
absolutely just and wise decisions we hope there will be; 
but there are bound to be many that seem, and are, one- 
sided, unfair to some nation, based upon an insufficient 
grasp of the facts, or colored by passion and prejudice. 
The essential thing is that we take these decisions, when 
they are made, as good sports; just as in baseball the game 
cannot go on unless both sides accept in good humor the 
umpire’s decisions, however unjust and disastrous they may 
seem. 

These difficulties can be overcome if we have the will to 
make the league work, if we care enough to make the 
necessary concessions. If not, they will wreck the under- 
taking. Our plain duty, then, is to forget our fears and 
suspicions of other nations’ intentions, our bitterness and 
hatred and scorn of their wrongdoing, and to cultivate 
sympathy and understanding. For the former mental 
attitudes create trouble just as surely as the latter heal it. 
Our great danger now is not from Germany, or Japan, or any 
other nation, it is from ourselves. We are unchastened by 
years of suffering, we are rich, proud, unbeaten; we want 
our way in everything. All about us we hear the exultant 
or suspicious words of those who would have us punish 
more severely an already prostrate Germany, keep our 
clutch on her throat, treat her as her autocratic rulers would 
have treated us. In no such way can a lasting peace be 
established. Might does not make right simply because it 
is our might. The time has come to apply the Golden Rule 
in politics. What we should be thinking of is not Ger- 
many’s past sins, but the future of the family of nations. 
It is not ‘‘surrendering to Germany” to return good for 
her evil, it is safeguarding the future welfare of men. 

Patriotism, like charity, begins at home. But it does not 
end there. Only es we cultivate a sense of duty to all our 
sister-nations, a ‘“‘put yourself in their place” attitude, and 
a firm loyalty to the common legislative, judicial and 
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administrative machinery which is gradually to be created, 
can we seriously believe that the era of international wars 
is over and attainment by peaceful means of justice and 
prosperity for all the peoples of the earth on its way to 
realization. 


DuRANT DRAKE. 
Vassar COLLEGE. 


Vol. XXIX.—No. 3. 
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EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
ERNEST CARROLL MOORE. 


s. 


HAT is the chief lesson of the war? It has tested 
many a theory and rejected many a conclusion. 
The activities of almost every department of human life 
have been forced to submit themselves to its criticism. 
Politics, ethics, religion, philosophy, science, economics, 
literature, and even art emerge from its crucible different, 
very different, from what they were before it laid its bloody 
hands upon them. So impartially has it brought human 
interests to trial by ordeal of battle, that each separate man 
of us is convinced that its chief lesson concerns his own, rather 
than his neighbor’s calling. The world is in a highly pro- 
gressive condition with such a wealth of newly proved 
insight to put to work. 

Fducation is among the human interests which have 
been put to the trial. The war has, indeed, been the prov- 
ing stage of two colossal educational experiments. The 
first of these began some fifty years ago, in Germany, at 
the time that her autocratic government began to form its 
plans for the subjugation of the world. Germany’s educa- 
tional experiment is in some respects the most remarkable 
demonstration of the power of teaching in the annals of the 
world. Mr. Benjamin Kidd, the author of that very 
remarkable book, ‘“‘The Science of Power,” regards the 
transforming influence of the German schools as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of modern history. Their education was 
directed ‘‘almost exclusively to the ends of war and to the 
fastening on the world of ideals founded on war for their 
maintenance. Even so directed, it has produced an 
example in history of self-sacrifice, so colossal and so 
admirable,”’ he says, ‘“‘as to appear, to use the words of a 
recent American writer, ‘almost superhuman,’ albeit an 
example of almost superhuman power so misdirected as to 
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constitute ‘one of the most pathetic events in the history 
of mankind.’ ” 

All wars, we are told, are wars about doctrine. Germany 
prepared this one by a process of indoctrination, so delib- 
erate and so thoroughgoing as to be without a parallel in 
the records of men. National existence and national 
strength are due to folks agreeing, uniting, and sticking 
together tothe end. The Germans desired the same things, 
hoped for the same things, and worked almost super- 
humanly to accomplish them. The time came when they 
began to see that their plan could not succeed. At that 
point they gave it up, at least for the time being, but they 
were apparently as united concerning the desirability of 
their plan at the end as they were at the beginning. 

They . . . plotted, planned, and almost accom- 
plished the enslaving of the race. They carried their 
purpose into execution with a brutality which has never 
been exceeded. How did they transform their own people 
into such willing implements of slaughter? How did they 
persuade flesh and blood folks to devote themselves to a 
cause so unrighteous? If we can find out, we may be able 
to use the process—or some parts of it—for better ends. 

The means which Germany used were her schools. The 
war was schoolmaster made. She had twenty-one univer- 
sities and eleven technical high schools of superior grade. 
Bince the founding of the Empire, her population increased 
from forty millions to sixty-five millions, but the number of 
students in these institutions of higher learning increased 
from eighteen thousand to sixty thousand. There were 
some thirty-four hundred professors in the universities, 
and about seven hundred fifty in the technical schools, or a 
total professorate body of four thousand two hundred men. 
All were state officers. Formerly they made much of their 
freedom; but in recent years they have become ‘mere 
gramaphones” for the officials. There is evidence that 
their transformation has been going on a long while. 
Even as long ago as 1880 Hillebrand wrote that ‘‘the na- 
tion in which Madam de Staél did not find two minds 
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thinking alike on any subject has become singularly grega- 
rious, nay uniform; the great producer and consumer of 
original ideas is content nowadays to feed on some few 
watchwords mechanically repeated.’’ ‘‘ Money, titles and 
decorations play a considerably more important part at 
present than during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” said Paulsen when he wrote his German Education— 
Past and Present. 

The German patriotism which produced the war was not 
naive and natural, like that of older days; it was forced, 
intentional, manufactured, the result of that pounding-in 
process which Price Collier found so nauseating. The 
great professors and the little professors have for many 
years back been apostles of Weltmacht. In every one of 
the twenty-one universities and the eleven technical high 
schools there was never-ending talk about race psychology 
and the natural superiority of Herrenvolk to Pébelvolk, the 
blessing of war and the lofty duty of all Germans. The 
Germans have a saying that a professor is a man who al- 
ways has another reason. But those three hundred and 
fifty-two professors who on June 20, 1915, signed the 
petition to the Imperial Chancellor urging the government 
to utilize the military results, gained at such great sacrifice, 
‘“‘to the extreme attainable limit,” did not have ‘‘ another 
reason.” They were engaged only in echoing official 
opinion—even as the famous ninety-three in their declara- 
tion had done at the beginning of hostilities. 

It is difficult to understand how a crime so colossal and 
so deliberate came to be conceived. Its origin will have 
to be investigated more carefully than it has yet been, 
before we can be quite sure of the details of its beginning 
and the steps of its development. It is quite clear that 
the forty-two hundred professors in the universities and 
technical schools were active agents in promoting it. It 
may even in time be discovered that some of their number 
originated it and supplied it to the government. Von 
Treitschke seems at least to have aspired to that rédle. 
At any rate, when the officials had once taken it up, 
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the professors became the most active propagandists 
which it had. 

German higher education clearly had a Jekyll and Hyde 
character. It seemed to be concerned with the humanities, 
with ethics, literature and philosophy, but its real objec- 
tive was something very different—something as far re- 
moved from these things as the East is from the West. 
The results of its cultivation of the humanities were quite 
indifferent, but what it really purposed it achieved. 

An even more interesting question concerns the German 
people. If the universities indoctrinated the leaders, who 
indoctrinated the followers? That is a truly amazing 
story. There is a book which circulated freely in our 
country before we entered the war, which has something 
to say upon that subject. It is a propagandist volume 
called ‘‘Modern Germany, by various German Writers.” 
Professor Troeltsch con.ributes an article on German 
Kultur in the course of which he explains that in Germany 
“the school organization parallels that of the army. The 
public school corresponds to the popular army. The 
latter, as well as the former, was called into being during 
the first great rise of the coming German state in opposi- 
tion to Napoleon.” The philosopher Fichte advised the 
Germans to adopt an educational program of three parts, 
schools for the people, middle schools, and the university. 
“This,” says Professor Troeltsch, ‘‘has become the real 
formative factor of the German spirit.” 

The Germany which made the war was a land of castes. 
Her school system was not intended to open opportunity 
to everyone. They did not set up a ladder reaching from 
the kindergarten to the university. They made the 
Volksschule a thing apart to keep the toiling millions of 
the lower classes in their place, and teach them such un- 
questioning obedience as would make them pliant and 
devoted tools of the officials. The Volksschule was a free 
school; the others were not. The German child of work- 
ing parents entered it at six years of age, and normally 
continued in its classes until he reached the age of fourteen. 
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He studied no foreign language during this period. But 
the child of more fortunate parents who was to be trained 
for a career did not go to the Volksschule. He entered the 
Gymnasium, or the Realschule, or the Real Gymnasium at 
the age of nine and at once began the study of a foreign 
language, for a long training in foreign languages was neces- 
sary before he was qualified to enter a German university. 
The Volksschule did not lead through the middle school to the 
university; it led away fromit. It was intended to do that. 
The Germans built a wall of foreign languages about their 
higher education which effectually kept it away from the 
mass of their people. Ninety per cent of them had to be sat- 
isfied with what was furnished them free in the Volksschule. 

Professor Alexander’s The Prussian Elementary Schools 
tells the story of the training which made the war possible. 
In all Germany eight hundred and ninety-two boys out of 
every thousand attended the Volksschule. It is a cheap 
school, the cost per year per pupil being $16, while in the 
middle and higher schools the cost per pupil is $34 and $70, 
respectively. The average number of pupils per teacher 
in the Volksschule was 55; in the middle school, 30; in the 
higher school, 18.6. There is much overcrowding, some 
classes having 90 pupils and others even more than that 
number. Four out of every five of the elementary school 
teachers of Germany are men. When the teacher enters 
the schoolroom, the children must rise and remain stand- 
ing until they are told to sit. When the teacher is ad- 
dressed, there is enforced curtsying and deep bowing. 
When the boy recites, he takes the military position. 
Fear presides in these schools, the teachers talk in a loud 
voice and not infrequently yell their instructions. Slap- 
ping is general and whipping common. 

The method of instruction is significant. The teacher 
talks or lectures to the children, and at the close of his dis- 
sertation he calls them up, one by one, to repeat to him 
what he has said. Lessons are thus learned from teachers 
rather than from text-books. Some years ago, a leading 
American teacher became so enamored of their plan of con- 
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ducting school work for children that he came back home 
and gave expression to his feeling of the superiority of 
their way of giving instruction in the saying: ‘‘The Ger- 
man teacher teaches, but the American teacher hears les- 
sons.” But if one is habituated from infancy to hear and 
believe the living voice of authority, will he not thereby be 
prepared to obey the commands of the drill sergeant, the 
lieutenant, and the captain? ‘‘It is part and parcel of the 
purpose of the whole elementary system of education in 
Germany, to destroy individuality and initiative among the 
lower classes. . . . I had visited over three hundred 
classes in the Volksschulen in Prussia before I heard a ques- 
tion from a pupil or a request for an explanation of a ques- 
tion which had occurred to him,” writes Alexander. It 
was by pounding in the same lessons to her sixty million 
people that Germany produced the miracle of a nation that 
thought, moved, and acted as one man directed. What 
were the lessons which brought about that amazing and 
unnatural unity? The great subject of instruction in the 
Volksschule was religion. All the people were taught by 
incessant repetition, from the first day of school to the last, 
that God, King, and Fatherland were existences of the 
same order; that obedience to the King and the Fatherland 
was as necessary as obedience to God himself. The divine 
right of the Hohenzollern was no fiction to the German 
school child. German history was made to produce the 
conviction that the German people are the greatest, the 
best, and the only folks of much consequence on earth. 
The study of the German language and literature was 
undertaken to effect ‘‘a German attitude of mind.” The 
German schoolmasters carried out the instructions of the 
Government. They did their work well, so well as to 
leave no doubt in any thinking mind henceforth that the 
schools of a nation can, indeed, if they will, mold its people 
to whatever end the national will may set before itself as 
its objective. 

That our interpretation is not wrong is proved by the 
character of the changes in German education which the 
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Socialist Minister of Instruction, Herr Hanisch, announced 
as soon as the revolution brought him to power in Novem- 
ber last. Among them were: the separation of church and 
state; religion no longer to be an examination subject; no 
teacher may in future be compelled to give religious edu- 
cation; a plan for the introduction of unsectarian moral 
teaching is being prepared; supervision of schools by the 
clergy is abolished; all chauvinism is banished from the 
instruction, and especially from the instruction in history; 
mixed education of boys and girls has already been intro- 
duced in some schools; teachers and scholars are given 
powers of self-government; the uniform school (Einheits- 
schule) is secured, and the abolition of all class schools will 
be begun immediately; a system of national high schools is 
to be built on large lines, and to be placed in organic con- 
nection with existing schools and high schools; freedom of 
doctrine in the universities is to be rid of its last fetters. 
So much for the German educational experiment. It 
supplied the cement which unified a people and kept it 
solidly devoted to its unholy purpose through four years of 


unparalleled sacrifice and self-denial, and in the end it 
yielded only to the inevitable disintegration of failure. 


II. 


Let us turn to the American experiment. When the 
war came we were not prepared. It took us two years and 
eight months to realize that our liberties were in danger. 
The Germans made no secret of their intentions, they dis- 
closed their methods from the first outbreak of hostilities, 
they made war upon our citizens both at home and abroad, 
and in their complacency assured us that we were too 
cowardly to defend our rights. We failed to realize what 
they were doing. That is the supreme proof of the failure 
of our educational system, for a nation that cannot discern 
impending destruction in less than two years is not able to 
preserve itself. It must become more keenly sensitive to 
the conditions amid which it lives. 
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And when we finally discovered that our very existence 
as a people was in jeopardy and had been all along, we 
promptly made certain other discoveries which were not 
at all reassuring. We discovered that a good many of us 
could not read or write, that some seven hundred thousand 
in the first registration could not read the government’s 
instructions or fill out the blanks which they were called 
upon to fill out. And when the first national army found 
itself in camp ready for intensive training, not only were 
there thousands of men who could not read the manual of 
arms, but thousands who could not understand the sim- 
plest commands in English. In spite of all that could be 
done, men made their way into the Signal Corps who could 
not spell the simplest words with letters, let alone with 
signal flags or in the Morse code; and men made their way 
into the front trenches and took their turn at sentry duty 
who did not know enough English to give their fellow- 
soldiers the alarm when a gas attack began. The Provost 
Marshal General reported that the physical examination of 
the men called up for duty showed that twenty-nine per 
cent of them were physically unfit to defend the homeland. 
That seems to me to be the most pathetic disclosure of the 
war, for when armies are gathered and battles are fought 
we expect that wounds will be given and cripples be made 
and that starvation and sickness will come, but we do not 
expect to find that these conditions have been allowed to 
obtain unchecked and unremedied in peace time. The 
schools cannot control such conditions, but it is, neverthe- 
less, true that a school system which allows such a propor- 
tion of its students to grow up physically unfit is to that 
extent a failure. When the men of the draft were called 
into camp, it was found that, though they had been taught 
music in school, they did not know and could not sing the 
songs of our nation and had to be trained to sing them. 
The country was divided into districts and a carefully 
selected corps of speakers went from camp to camp to give 
addresses on the causes and meaning of the war. I am 
told by one of these speakers, a well known professor of his- 
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tory in a large American university, that they all found 
much the same condition in the different camps. The men 
were capable, alert fellows, eager to answer their country’s 
call and to do whatever it demanded of them, but when 
they began to talk to them about the causes of the 
war, they met a dead wall of lack of understanding. I am 
told that it is a cherished belief of many of our army officers 
that soldiers do not need to know anything about the cause 
for which they are fighting, that all that is really necessary 
is a man with a bayonet who knows how to use it, and has 
visceral strength enough to let that knowledge function 
on occasion. It seems otherwise to that large body of 
students of human nature who hold that morale is at least 
three-fourths of the strength of every army and that every 
soldier is under-armed who does not know of his own knowl- 
edge that his quarrel is just. 

There were other shortcomings which quickly made their 
presence known. We found that as a people we knew far 
too little about the production of food and about the selec- 
tion and preparation of foods. We found that we knew 
wofully little about geography, wofully little about our 
own history, and less, far less even, about the history of 
our neighbors in Europe. 

Then began our real experiment in education. Officers 
had to be trained, ammunition makers, infantrymen, 
artillerymen, motor transport men, flying men, men for a 
hundred forms of service. Instead of three years in which 
to train and prepare an army, we had but six months and 
did the job, but only by means of brief intensive courses 
for all arms which abandoned almost all the previously 
followed ritualism which the learning of the subject was 
supposed to involve, and having first of all determined the 
objective to be reached, thereupon analyzed the opera- 
tions which were absolutely essential to the attaining of 
that objective and regarded everything else as of no impor- 
tance. Miracles were performed here, too, as well as in 
Germany, but miracles of a wholly different order. We 
found it was possible to train pretty efficient mechanics to 
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do a specific type of expert work in eight weeks; that it was 
possible to produce a trained officer, a trained artilleryman, 
a trained flying man in six months. 

Whoever will collate and write the detailed history of 
this colossal educational experiment and will reinforce its 
lesson with an account of how England and France and 
Italy performed a similar miracle of quick training for war 
in all its branches, will perform a service of no slight 
dimensions to the race. It is quite clear that this contains 
the corrective for our hitherto almost aimless and desultory 
educational practices. There can be no question that 
before the war we put our trust in educational rites. We 
had no clearly conceived objectives. We did not analyze 
our operations. We thought of education as sitting in 
schoolrooms for a certain number of years and keeping 
almost any sort of company with the recognized and com- 
monly accepted subjects of study. By that hit and miss 
process, taking a long time for it, we managed to accom- 
plish something, but by no means as much as we now see 
that we should have accomplished in a much shorter time. 
We are now in the throes of educational reconstruction. 
We are trying to define our objectives and analyze our 
processes. A little book on “Individual Instruction in 
Rifle Practice” by Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. MacNab is on 
my table. It is typical of a procedure which must, I be- 
lieve, be applied to all subjects of instruction. It outlines 
asystem of training first developed by the Second Battal- 
ion, 14th U. S. Infantry. The officers of that battalion 
became convinced that there was no reason why every man 
could not learn to shoot. The manual contains only what 
every man should know in order to do that. The process 
is analyzed to its lowest terms. There are three essentials 
to good shooting: (1) Correct aiming, (2) correct posi- 
tions, and (3) correct trigger-squeeze. In rapid fire three 
more are added. An instructor is necessary to explain the 
requirements, see that each man understands them, and 
then to stand beside the man to watch what he does and 
point out his errorsto him. The schedule of instruction is 
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for one week of intensive training. Each man’s record in 
all the constituent processes is each day entered upon a 
carefully tabulated blank. The range practice is devoted 
almost exclusively to teaching him to squeeze the trigger as 
he should, but habits of position, breathing, and aiming are 
watched as well. 

This is a rational proceeding as unlike the thing that 
used to pass for instruction in the use of the rifle as the 
ritualistic teaching of spelling, geography, history, civics, 
and the use of the English language is unlike what it would 
be if a similar analysis were applied to the teaching of each 
of these subjects. For example, why do we teach spelling? 
There are 400,000 words, more or less, in the English 
language. Makers of spelling books up to recent days 
have thought that it makes little difference which of them 
we try to learn to spell since we should, if possible, learn 
to spell them all. That is, their books were made on the 
principle that spelling is for its own sake, that we should 
learn to spell words because words are spelled. But why 
should anyone study spelling? The answer is, because he 
will have need to spell certain words when he writes. 
Then if we can find out what the words are which folks 
spell when they write and teach him those, that will greatly 
simplify our understanding and, perhaps, make it possible 
for everyone, or nearly everyone, to learn to spell. Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres some years ago began an investigation 
to find out what those words are. Others have carried 
it on. Our aim in teaching spelling begins to take rather 
definite form, but our practice has yet to be made to con- 
form to it. And an analysis of the process of learning 
even these words is yet to be supplied. 

To apply the same method in every study which is 
taught will take a long time and call for pretty resolute 
work on the part of the whole body of educators. But 
that is the thing which the war has taught us we must do, 
and that is the reconstruction which is afoot in education 
to-day. But the war is teaching us much beside that. 
It is teaching us that the administrative machinery which 
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we have trusted as sufficient to run the public schools is 
not sufficient. 

We are a democracy—a government which exists by 
the consent of the governed. But Germany’s autocracy 
existed by the consent of the governed. No government 
ever existed without the consent of the people it governed. 
Consent of the governed is a phrase of many meanings. 
It may be passive or it may be active. It may signify in- 
active minds and very active bodies, or it may stand for 
a high degree of mental, as well as physical, participation 
in the maintenance of the nation. That ours may be a 
government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people, the public must have an opinion and must at all 
times be fit and ready to take its part not only in shaping 
the policies of the nation but in carrying them out. That 
it cannot do while so many do not speak the language 
of the country and cannot be communicated with through 
the medium of print. Public education with us, as with 
Germany, is the one means which can make the nation 
one in attitude, desire, aspiration, and action; but public 
education which is our sole national reliance is, legally, 
an affair not of the nation but of the forty-eight states. 
It is, indeed, a coat of many colors. Schools are well 
provided in one state, the schoolhouse is good, the teachers 
well trained, the term is long, and the standards are high, 
but in the neighboring state the opposite may be true. 
The war has shown us that the nation must supplement 
the educational activities of the states if the results which 
we as a people require are to be attained. To that end 
the National Education Association has prepared what 
might be called a National Education Bill, for it is the 
American counterpart of the English Education Law. 
That bill provides for the creation of a Secretaryship of 
Education in the President’s cabinet, and the annual 
appropriation of $100,000,000 from the national treasury 
to supplement the expenditures for public education on 
the part of the states. Of that sum it is proposed to 
devote $7,500,000 to co-operating with the states in the 
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abolition of illiteracy, $7,500,000 to co-operating with the 
states in the Americanization of immigrants, $50,000,000 
to co-operating with the states in the efforts to equalize 
educational opportunity, $20,000,000 to co-operating with 
the states in the promotion of physical and health educa- 
tion and recreation, $15,000,000 to co-operating with the 
states in preparing teachers for the schools, particularly 
for rural schools. The bill contains the provision that no 
state shall share in these several apportionments unless it 
devotes a sum equal to that which it would receive to the 
specific purpose for which the apportionment is asked. 
All provisions of Congress for co-operating with the states 
in the promotion of education are to be supervised by the 
proposed Department of Education. What is proposed 
is a nationalizing of education, but only in the sense that 
the strength and resources on the nation are to take their 
place behind the activities of the schools. Local responsi- 
bility for their welfare is not to be diminished, but rather 
increased, by this measure, and local control of them is to 
be complete save that if the people of a state want to 
share in the national allotments for education, they must 
bring their schools up to the standard which the nation 
may set. It will readily be seen that if this measure 
becomes a law, it will effect a wholesome strengthening of 
the school activities of the land. 

But national reorganization is not the only kind that is 
needed. This is a time for reconstructing the administra- 
tive machinery in the states as well. That reconstructing 
is generally needed and nowhere more than in the adminis- 
trative machinery for conducting the schools of the state. 
Massachusetts, for example, requires that the work of 
every school shall be supervised, but has, as yet, provided 
but very little help from the state for those towns which 
are too poor to support their schools. The wealth of the 
state is not taxed to educate the children of the state, the 
state exercises but slight control over it, and as a result 
education is a Joseph’s coat in Massachusetts. In Con- 
necticut, apathy and indifference are the rule. Great 
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masses of foreign born workers fill the towns. The foreign- 
ers have the children and the Americans, the property. 
The part which the state as a state plays in education is 
by no means as strong as it should be. California has a 
better system. But her State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is elected by the people, and her State Board 
of Education appointed by the Governor. As a conse- 
quence, she has a two-headed school administration. 
The State Board of Education appoints three Commis- 
sioners of Education who are supposed to serve as deputies 
and assistants to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. It will be seen that the parts of this adminis- 
trative machine have not yet been put together. The 
rural schools of the state are organized and controlled by 
districts. The districts are too small and too poor to 
make their schools going concerns. There is little super- 
vision, little standardizing, and rather indifferent results. 
Every state has conditions of this sort to repair. The 
war has brought about a transvaluation of former values. 
We see now that education is, indeed, as Plato said it was 
so long ago—the one thing needful for the preservation 
of states and the ordering of lives. 
ERNEstT C. Moore. 
State NorMAL ScHOOL, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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THE VICTORIAN SPIRIT. 
MARGARET JOURDAIN. 


R. LYTTON STRACHEY’S study of the Victorian 
spirit in Eminent Victorians has a two-fold appeal, 
according to the publishers’ summary, historical and bio- 
graphical. It has more. The interest of these concise and 
searching studies in the difficult art of biography and the 
vigourous coloured and arresting manner of the historian 
is indeed not negligible, but the real aim of the book is 
propagandist and destructive. He exposes and brings to 
light some aspects of that singular epoch with which he is 
least in sympathy, the puzzled Protestantism of an Arnold, 
the astute Catholicism of a Manning, the unbridled mysti- 
cism of a Gordon. Mr. Strachey’s portraits are not hap- 
hazard visions, as he describes them in the following disin- 
genuous passage in his preface; nor is his choice of subjects 
solely determined by the ‘“‘simple”’ motives of art and 
convenience: 

I have attempted through the medium of biography to present some 
Victorian visions to the modern age. They are in one sense, haphazard 
visions—that is to say—my choice of subjects has been determined by no 
desire to construct a system or to prove a theory, but by simple motives 
of convenience and of art. It has been my purpose to illustrate rather 
than to explain. . . . In the lives of an ecclesiastic, an educational 
authority, a woman of action and a man of adventure, I have sought to 
examine and elucidate certain fragments of the truth which took my fancy 
and lay to my hand. That is what I have aimed at in this book—to lay 
bare the facts of some cases, as I understood them, dispassionately, im- 
partially, and without ulterior intentions. To quote the words of a 
Master, Je n’impose rien; Je ne propose rien; J’ expose. 

Mr. Strachey’s book has attracted a considerable degree 
of notice, in spite of the fact that it has no novelty in 
matter, no reversal of the accepted facts of the four bio- 
graphies. The biographies appended to each study are 
not exhaustive; and he has chosen to exercise his art upon 





1 Eminent Victorians. By Lytton Strachey. London: Chatto & Windus, 
1918. This book is referred to as E.V. in future references. 
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subjects—one would almost say patients—where in two 
cases recent and fully documented biographies exist. 

It is an original work with no pretention to original 
research. Its author was not well-known, and had written 
no considerable book; it appeared in 1918 and its success 
was therefore the more remarkable, for in the closing year 
of the war, actors and spectators were alike strained to an 
unbearable pitch of attention. Mr. Asquith, who paid the 
book a generous compliment in his Romanes lecture, in 
saying that the prominent and potent personalities that 
form its subject were now in less danger of being forgotten, 
spoke of its style as subtle and suggestive. These are not 
fit words for the bold thrusts of Mr. Strachey, but the style 
is, in fact, its distinction. The book is in debt to Voltaire, 
and to Gibbon, on whom the French rationists of the 
eighteenth century and a long residence in French-speaking 
Switzerland had left an ineffaceable mark. Either of these 
two masters of irony might have written the description of 
the fanatic Tien Wang who, “‘surrounded by thirty wives 
and one hundred concubines, devoted himself to the 
spiritual side of his mission’! and the ambiguous thunder- 
storm, “a manifestation of divine opinion,’ that broke over 
St. Peter’s on the last day of the General Council of 1870.? 
It was this method of Gibbon’s that caused Archbishop 
Whately to go out of his way in a note to his Logic, to makea 
pass at an author whom it was politic to depreciate when- 
ever occasion served. ‘‘His way of writing,’ he says, 
‘‘reminds one of those persons who never dare look you 
full in the face.”” Mr. Strachey’s attack is also a flanking 
one. But while the method is so similar, the manner in 
the younger writer is in some respects an advance upon 
Gibbon’s. Mr. Strachey’s narrative is concise, brisk, 





1F. V., p. 221. 

2“On July 18, 1870, the Counci! met for the last time. As the first of the 
fathers stepped forward to declare his vote, a storm of thunder and lightning 
suddenly burst over St. Peter’s. All through the morning the voting continued 
and every vote was accompanied by a flash and a roar from heaven. Both sides, 
with equal justice, claimed the patient as a manifestation of the Divine Opin- 
ion’ (ibid., p. 93). 
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amusing and arresting; without Gibbon’s blemish of un- 
failing grandiloquence. It is not possible to say of him, as 
Porson said of Gibbon, that ‘‘in endeavouring to avoid vulgar 
terms, he too frequently dignifies trifles, and clothes com- 
mon thoughts in a splendid dress that would be rich enough 
for the noblest ideas. In short, we are too often reminded 
of that great man, Mr. Prig, the auctioneer, whose manner 
was so inimitably fine that he had as much to say on a 
ribbon as on a Raphael.” 

The Victorian age was in point of time a very long 
epoch, even if the outer fringes—the years before 1840 and 
after 1898'— are set aside. Diverse in activities, busy and 
multiform, the singular period escapes and baffles the 
historian; it has lost lustre and become unfashionable rather 
than been dismissed and condemned. Mr. Asquith in his 
Romanes lecture speaks of the almost paradoxical incon- 
gruity between what may be termed its outward and its 
inward life,? and observes that the note of revolt was not the 
age’s characteristic. The apparent outward peace was, it is 
true, disturbed by Chartism, the growth of the trades 
unions, the extension of the franchise, the strike as a weapon 
in the hands of labour; but there was revolution rather than 
peace on its inward life. 

Its scientific achievement, its economic expansion,’ its 
potent and prolix literature are not weighed by Mr. 
Strachey; he does not mention the man who incarnated 
most completely the Victorian spirit, Macaulay. He has 
directed his attention to one characteristic, its preoccupa- 
tion with religion. In 1840 Macaulay, who was anxious 
to launch a scheme of Whig Reform, was unable to get to 
business because of the obstacle of a religious tension or 
religious preoccupations. ‘‘Everything in heaven and 
earth was turned into a theological treatise and all the 





1 Queen Victoria, 1837-1901. 

2 The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith. Some aspects of the Victorian Age. Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press; London: Milford, 1918. 

’ During the reign, the population of Great Britain doubled in number, but 
the accumulated wealth of the country increased at least three-fold, its trade 


six-fold. 
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people cared about was the nature of the Sacraments, the 
operation of Holy Orders, the visibility of the Church and 
baptismal regeneration.’”’ He goes down to Edinburgh to 
talk to his constituents about Corn Laws and Sugar Duties 
and the Eastern question and is met by such objections as 
‘“Yes, Mr. Macaulay, that is all very well for a statesman, 
but what becomes of the headship of your Lord Jesus 
Christ?” 

Mr. Strachey shows the same preoccupations in the 
minds of his subjects; and for the purpose of studying the 
age he has chosen the personal and biographic rather than 
the historic method. He has chosen four persons for his 
gallery of life size portraits.' Each of these four was a 
religious person; and in no one case does he find that their 
religion is their strength. If these four persons (for one of 
whom at any rate, he shows some partiality), were can- 
didates for beatification, this advocatus diaboli brings for- 
ward a hint here, and a suggestion there, that religion was 
their delusion, their worst feature, their undoing. The 
choice as subject, or victim, of Dr. Thomas Arnold, a man, 
as Martineau wrote, ‘‘respectable in scholarship, insen- 
sible to art, undistinguished in philosophy,’”’ seems to have 
been suggested by the absurdity of some of his opinions 
which Mr. Strachey has found useful as detail, to complete 
the picture of the age. 

It is his part, to suggest, that this religious preoccupation 
induces or at any rate co-exists with a blindness to ethical 
and other real values. A Keble can observe that it would 
be a gain to this country were it vastly more superstitious, 
more bigoted, more fierce in its religion, than at present it 
shows itself to be;? an Arnold can tell a friend that: ‘‘Rather 
than have physical science the principal thing in my son’s 
mind, I would gladly have him think that the sun went 
round the earth, and that the stars were so many spangles 
set in the bright blue firmament. Surely the only thing 





1 He includes smaller sketches of Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, Lord Harting- 
ton, Lord Cromer, Keble, Clough, Newman, Cardinal Wiseman and others. 
2E.V., p. 18. 
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needful for a Christian and an Englishman to study is 
Christian or moral and political philosophy.”' It is as 
characteristic of such a spirit that toleration goes to the 
wall. Arnold believed in toleration, within limits, that is 
to say, the toleration of those with whom he agreed. ‘I 
would give James Mill as much opportunity for advocating 
his opinion,’’ he said, ‘‘as is consistent with a voyage to 
Botany Bay.’’? 

Besides these expressions of limited sympathy, the point 
pressed home again and again by Mr. Strachey is the 
credulity, the literalism, the lack of historical spirit, the 
distrust of thought,* the vain preoccupations of his four 
Victorians. Of these defects he gives most telling illustra- 
tions in Newman’s attitude towards the liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius and to the Santa Casa at Loreto, in 
Arnold’s diffieulties with regard to the parentage of Abijah’s 
mother,‘ and in Manning’s astonishing lecture on the 
Present Crisis of the Holy See tested by Prophecy. 

‘‘When we were there,’’> wrote Newman in a letter to a 
friend after his conversion, describing a visit to Naples and 
the miraculous circumstances connected with the liquefac- 
tion of St. Januarius’s blood, ‘‘the feast of St. Gennaro was 





1E. V.;p. 194. 

2 E. V., p. 197. 

3 At Oxford, Thomas Arnold had “‘doubts’’; he doubted the proof and the 
interpretation of textual authority. ‘In his perturbation Arnold consulted 
Keble. What was to be done? Keble’s advice was peremptory. Arnold 
was ‘bid to pause in his enquiries, to pray earnestly for help and light from 
above and turn himself more strongly than ever to the practical duties of a 
holy life.’ He did so and the result was all that could be wished. He soon 
found himself blessed with perfect peace of mind and a settled conviction.” 
E. V., p. 184. 

4 “Tn his view the scriptures were as fit a subject as any other book for free 
enquiry and the exercise of the individual judgment, and it was in this spirit 
that he set about the interpretation of them. He was not afraid of facing ap- 
parent difficulties, of admitting inconsistences, or even errors in the sacred 
texts. Thus he observed that in Chronicles XI, 20 and XIII, 2, there is a de- 
cided difference in the parentage of Abijah’s mother—which he added, is 
curious on any supposition.” Z. V., p. 200. 

5E. V., p. 28 and seg. 
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coming on, and the Jesuits were eager for us to stop, they 
have the utmost confidence in the miracle and were the 
more eager because many Catholics till they have seen it, 
doubt it. One father director here tells us that before he 
went to Naples he did not believe it, that is, they have 
vague ideas of natural means, exaggeration, etc., not of 
course imputing fraud. They say conversions often take 
place in consequence. It is exposed for the octave, and the 
miracle continues—it is not simple liquefaction, but some- 
times it swells, sometimes boils, sometimes melts; no one 
can tell what is going to take place. They say it is quite 
overcoming and people cannot help crying to see it. I 
understand that Sir H. Davy attended every day and it 
was this extreme variety of the phenomenon, which con- 
vinced him that nothing physical would account for it, yet 
there is this remarkable fact that liquefactions of blood are 
common at Naples, and unless it is irreverent to the great 
Author of Miracles to be obstinate in the enquiry, the 
question certainly rises whether there is something in the 
air (mind, I don’t believe there is—and speaking humbly 
and without having seen it, think it a true miracle—but I 
am arguing). . . . We saw the blood of St. Patrizia, 
half liquid, 7.e. liquefying, on her feast day. But the most 
strange phenomenon is what happens at Ravello, a village 
or town above Amalfi. There is the blood of St. Pantaloon. 
It is in a vessel amid the stonework of the Altar. It is not 
touched, but on his feast in June it liquefies. And, more, 
there is an excommunication against those who bring por- 
tions of the True Cross into the Church. Why? Because 
the blood liquefies wherever it is brought. A person I know, 
not knowing the prohibition, brought in a portion, and the 
Priest suddenly said, who showed the blood, ‘Who has got 
the Holy Cross about him?’ I tell you what was told me 
by a grave and religious man.” 

After leaving Naples, Newman visited Loreto, and in- 
spected the house of the Holy Family, which, as is known 
to the faithful was transported thither in three hops from 
Palestine. ‘‘I went to Loreto,” he wrote, ‘‘with a simple 
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faith, believing what I still more believed when I saw it. I 
have no doubt now. If you ask me why I believe, it is 
because every one believes it at Rome, cautious as they are 
and skeptical above some other things, I have no antecedent 
difficulty in the matter. He who floated the Ark on the 
surges of a world-wide sea, and enclosed in it all living 
things, who has hidden the terrestrial paradise, who said 
that faith might move mountains, who sustained thousands 
for forty years in a sterile wilderness, who transported Elias 
and keeps him hidden till the end, could do this wonder 
also’’.! 

Arnold again, when told that the gift of tongues had 
descended on the Ivingites at Glasgow, was not surprised: 
“‘T should take it,” he said, ‘‘merely as a sign of the coming 
of the day of the Lord.”? The Coming of Antichrist is a 
subject congenial to the mind of Manning, and Mr. 
Strachey gives full weight to his detailed speculations upon 
this subject. 

' There is no passage in scripture, Manning pointed out 
relating to the coming of Christ more explicit and express 
than those foretelling Antichrist; it therefore behoved the 
faithful to consider the matter more fully than they are 
wont to do.* In the first place, Antichrist is a person. 
“To deny the personality of Antichrist is to deny the plain 
testimony of Holy Scripture.” And we must remember 
that ‘‘it is a law of Holy Scripture that when persons are 
prophesied of persons appear.” Again, there was every 
reason to believe that Antichrist when he did appear, would 
turn out to be a Jew. ‘‘Such was the opinion of St. Irena- 
eus, St. Jerome, and of the author of the work De consum- 
matione Mundi ascribed to St. Hippolytus, and of a writer 
of acommentary on the Epistle to the Thessalonians as- 
cribed to St. Ambrose, of many others, who add that he will 
be of the tribe of Dan; as for instance St. Gregory the 
Great, Theodoret, Aretas of Caesarea and many more. 





1B. V., p. 35. 
2 E. V., p. 198. 
8£.V., p. 101. 
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Such also is the opinion of Bellarmere who calls it cer- 
tain. . . . Lessius affirms that the Fathers with 
unanimous consent teach as undoubted that Antichrist 
will be a Jew. Ribera repeats the same opinion and adds 
that Aretas, St. Bede, Haymo, St. Amselm and Rupert 
affirm that for this reason the tribe of Dan is not numbered 
among those who are sealed in the Apocalypse. Our Lord 
has said of these latter times. ‘There shall arise false 
Christs and false prophets, insomuch as to deceive even the 
elect’; that is, they shall not be deceived, but those who 
have not faith in the Incarnation such as humanitarians, 
rationalists and pantheists, may well be deceived by any 
person of great political power and success who should 
restore the Jews to their own land and people Jerusalem 
once more with the sons of the Patriarchs.’”’ Then Manning 
threw out a bold suggestion: a successful medium, he 
said, might well pass himself off by his preternatural en- 
dowments as the promised Messias.”’ 

Manning went on to discuss the course of events which 
would lead to the final catastrophe. But this subject he 
confessed ‘‘deals with agencies so transcendent and myste- 
rious, that all I shall venture to do will be to sketch in out- 
line what the broad and luminous prophecies, especially 
of the Book of Daniel and the Apocalypse set forth; with- 
out attempting to enter into minute details which can only 
be interpreted by the event.’”’ While applauding his 
modesty one need follow Manning no further in his commen- 
tary upon those broad and luminous works, except to observe 
that ‘‘the apostacy of the City of Rome from the Vicar of 
Christ,” and its destruction by Antichrist was, in his opin- 
ion, certain. Nor was he without authority for this belief. 
For it was held by Malvenda, who writes expressly on the 
subject and who further states as the ‘opinion of Ribera, 
Gaspar, Melus, Viegas, Suarez, Bellarmine, and Bosius that 
Rome shall apostasise from the faith.” 

The exposure to ridicule of the literalism carried into 
every day life, is not neglected by Mr. Strachey. He tells 
us, apparently innocently, that Cardinal Manning decided 
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to make his night prayers forty minutes instead of thirty 
minutes. A resolution recorded in all seriousness by the 
Cardinal, together with his determination to use during 
Lent ‘‘no pleasant bread (except on Sundays and feasts) 
such as cake or sweetmeat,’’ but adding the proviso ‘‘I do 
not include plain biscuits.”* W.G. Ward’s vow to abstain 
from music during Lent and his relapse* are not omitted 
and the searchings of heart of Hurrell Froude are rescued 
from the dust of his diary. 

‘‘He was obsessed by the ideals of saintliness,” writes 
Mr. Strachey of the latter, and convinced of the supreme 
importance of not eating too much. He kept a diary in 
which he recorded his delinquences and they were many. 
“‘T cannot say much for myself to-day,” he writes on Sep- 
tember 29, 1826; ‘‘ Looked with greediness to see if there was 
a goose on the table for dinner and though what I ate was 
of the plainest sort and I took no variety, yet even this was 
partly the effect of accident and I certainly rather exceeded 
in quantity as I was muzzy and sleepy after dinner.” And 
again, ‘‘as to my meals, I can say that I was always careful 
to see that no one else would take a thing before I served 
myself, and I believed as to the kind of food, a bit of cold 
endings, of a dab at breakfast, and a scrap of mackerel at 
dinner are the only things that diverged from the strict rule 
of simplicity.” Such were the preoccupations of this young 
man.‘ 

The Church is moving towards other problems and the 
various religious ideals and conceptions that Mr. Strachey 
illustrates so adroitly are more remote from the Church- 
man of to-day than Victorian scientific speculations from 
the scientist of to-day. 

{ It is obvious that religious enthusiasm’ is little or noth- 





1K. V., p. 93. 

2 E. V., p. 93. 

3 Ibid, p. 32. 

4 Tbid., p. 13. 

’ “When a child Newman ‘wished that he could believe the Arabian Nights 
were true.’ When he became a man his wish seems to have been fulfilled.” 


E. V., p. 31. 
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ing to Mr. Strachey, and that Gordon’s mystical theory of 
the relation between God and man, the Mahdi’s Divine 
mission, the wild visions of the Taiping leader, the asceti- 
cism of Hurrell Froude, the doubts of Arnold, the specula- 
tions of Newman, are all equally valuable to the wise man. 
They may have, however, the human and dramatic interest 
of those mysterious impulses that may, interacting in queer 
complication,—hurry at last—so it almost seems—‘‘the 
creatures of a puppet-show to a predestined catastrophe,” 
or at any rate if they move men to no dramatic action, are 
peculiarly fitted for Mr. Strachey’s diverting analysis. 
MARGARET JOURDAIN. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE New Strate: Group Organization the Solution of Popular 
Government. By M. P. Follett. New York, London, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, and Madras: Longmans, Green and Co., 1918. 
Pp. 373. Price, $3.00 net. 


“The New State” essays a critical analysis of our political 
situation and a constructive principle for its improvement. It 
is singularly fresh in its treatment, and frequently brilliant in its 
style. Its distinguishing merit is its employment of social psy- 
chology, first for a more fundamental analysis of the situation 
than the more familiar categories of “corruption,” ‘machine 
rule”’ and the like afford, and second for a way out. The word 
“new,” in the title is used not as a time word, but as signifying 
“vital.” The problem is, how to have a really vital state? 

For there is no question that just now the state, once the ideal- 
ists’ idol and the socialists’ hope, has of late been discredited from 
many sides. From without, the trade unionist, syndicalist, high 
churchman, internationalist, and even the socialist is jealous or 
distrustful. From within, its candid citizen must confess that 
its actual working is often grotesquely unlike its professed aims, 
and tragically inept for the great tasks which it should perform. 
Representative government, once hailed as the great political 
discovery, is now charged with failure and direct government is 
proposed. The pathetic ineffectiveness of individual action is 
matched by the machine character of party rule. Self govern- 
ment, measurably simple for the small homogeneous community, 
is an unsolved problem under present conditions. 

The root of these futilities, according to the author of “The 
New State” is disclosed by social psychology. We have vi- 
brated between two untenable positions: false individualism and 
crowd or herd collectivism. An individual alone is futile. He 
can accomplish nothing. He cannot even think or plan except 
as his powers are brought out by contact and interaction with 
others. To multiply such individuals by sending more of them 
to ballot boxes, or by sending them more often to the ballot box 
accomplishes nothing valuable; it merely counts one individual 
after another. Nor does party rule improve things. It sub- 
merges the individual and substitutes crowd action which is less 
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intelligent than the action of individual members would be. 
Democracy in any true sense is not just “liberty and equality,” 
nor is it the majority, nor the crowd. What is needed for vital 
organization is a type of association which shall not merely take 
the individual as he is and count him, but shall bring him out— 
make him wiser by contact and discussion, stronger by co-opera- 
tion. It must be large enough to give power, but small enough 
to enable and indeed to compel each member to contribute to the 
joint output. Its method must be discussion rather than imita- 
tion. Group organization, not ballot-box democracy or crowd 
action, is democracy’s method. ‘The most salient political fact 
to-day is the increasing amount and power of group life—trade 
unions, professional societies, citizens leagues, neighborhood 
associations, etc. The most pressing political problem is the 
relation of all these groups to one another and to the state.” 

The type of groups which seem to the author most promising 
as the basis of a “‘new,’’ that is a “vital”’ state, is the neighbor- 
hood group. The neighborhood now occasionally meets for a 
specific purpose; what is needed is the more continuous and 
responsible organization found in germ in community centres, 
school centres, and the like. ‘‘ With the inclusion of all men and 
women (practically accomplished) in the suffrage, with the 
rapidly increasing acceptance of direct government, the extensive 
work of the democratic impulse has ended. Now the intensive 
work of democracy must begin.” ‘We hear discussed from time 
to time how far public opinion governs the world, but at present 
there is no public opinion.”” Government is supposed to express 
the will of the people. ‘But there is no will of the people. We 
talk glibly about it but the truth is that it is such a very modern 
thing that it does not yet exist.”” A chaos of ideas, an urge of 
the crowd, the voice of an interest or a party—yes, but is this 
public opinion? A real public opinion,—an opinion better and 
larger than the opinion of any one of us,—must be created, built 
up by joint effort. A social will must be brought into being; 
it does not exist ready made. Political life began in the small 
group. In expanding to the rational state our political life has 
not kept pace with our political machinery. We must turn back 
to the local unit again for the vitalizing springs. 

But this assumes that a unifying state is desirable. Is this 
true? Syndicalists, and various political pluralists deny this. 
The labor unionist of to-day is as jealous of state control as is the 
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High Churchman, and is not occupational representation a more 
rational plan than local representation? Miss Follett finds a 
half truth in all these challenges. She admits also that some of 
these very groups which aspire to practical sovereignty, e.g., 
trade unions, are indeed suffering internally from the same out- 
worn representative system or centralized government as is our 
political state. 

But she holds that it is as fallacious to talk of “the group vs. 
the state’’ as to talk of ‘the man vs. the state.””’ The problem 
is one of federalization. There is no inherent reason why the 
new state—the service state—shall not use all these various pro- 
fessional, employing, and labor groups instead of ignoring or 
fighting them. 

Finally the moral state and the world state are likewise not 
gifts but activities. Sovereignty is an outworn category with 
which to face tasks of constructive statesmanship. 

As to the first half of the book which shows the defects in our 
present political situation, I think little exception can be taken. 
Public opinion, which we assume controls our decisions, is a mat- 
ter which is at present as little under intelligent control almost 
as the lightning was before the day of Franklin. We have no 
assurance that our newspaper organs are giving us the basis for 
judgment; still less can we hand over our own judgment to the 
editorial group knowing as we do the influences which work upon 
it. And on such momentous questions as entrance upon war or 
formation of a league of nations our policies seem often capable 
of determination by some single great personality, a Lincoln or a 
Wilson. Such a great personality may be wise, as these were, but 
he may not be; in any case the basis of democratic opinion does 
not seem to be broad and firm. 

As regards the constructive suggestions of the book, the most 
serious question is likely to be the adequacy or workability of 
the neighborhood group, for the task put upon it. One difficulty 
felt by the city dweller—to borrow Miss Follett’s mode of ex- 
pression—is that there is no neighborhood,—at least in certain 
regions. Where people are nearly all renters, and shift from 
year to year or even from month to month, it is almost impossible 
to get any group consciousness. And when industrial conditions 
or land values classify people and fix their residences, neighbors 
are too much of a kind to give the most fruitful group contacts. 
Our churches are many of them paralyzed by this condition. 
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They tend to become class organizations—and perhaps through 
no fault of their own. Our city schools are not “common” in a 
very inclusive sense. I should hold, therefore, that before we 
can get very far with any political regeneration along the lines 
of neighborhood groups we should find it necessary to face the 
economic forces which at present make neighborhood conscious- 
ness almost impossible. This is not to minimize the importance 
of social psychology’s contribution; it is simply to point out its 
limitations. 

The author should have thought well enough of her book to 
provide an index. 

James H. Turts. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SELF. By John Laird, M.A., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen’s University of Belfast. 
London: Maemillan & Co., 1917. Pp. xiii, 375. Price, 12s. 
net. ; 


The Shaw Lectures in Edinburgh University have been the 
occasion of some notable volumes; and it may be said at once that 
Professor Laird’s work is eminently worthy to stand in the series. 
It has the great merit of admirable clearness both in plan and 
execution. It takes an important and difficult subject, defines 
the limits within which the question will be discussed, within 
those limits surveys the ground in a carefully detailed but sys- 
tematic fashion, and arrives at definitely formulated results. 
Probably the only complaint which anyone is likely to make 
about the method of exposition would concern the inclusion of a 
good deal of historical matter, which at some points does not 
appear seriously to advance the thesis. But in an argument 
which depends so much on the precise use of terms which have 
long been tokens in philosophical currency, some such discussion 
is almost inevitable. In any case, one should be prepared to 
work through all that is given for the sake of one or two more or 
less casual exegeses which Professor Laird offers. The comments 
on Kant’s ethical theory, e.g., with which Chapter VII begins, 
seem to me very happy and illuminating. 

The subject of the book may be very simply stated. Psy- 
chology until it became very critical of itself in Hume, conceived 
itself to be the science of the soul or the self. Professor Laird 
asks precisely in what sense psychology is entitled to use the 
terms ‘“‘soul”’ or “self”: or in other words, in what kind of soul, 
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on the evidence available, have we a right to believe? Mr. Laird 
in the course of his discussion, finds himself compelled to advance 
or to deal with arguments of a highly metaphysical character. 
But for his positive results he relies mainly on certain psycholog- 
ical methods for the employment of which he offers a careful 
philosophical justification. 

What we are obviously aware of, when we introspect at all, 
is experiences of one sort or another. The question at issue is 
whether when we have precisely defined these experiences and 
the unity which subsists between them, we shall find that a 
sufficient account of the self. Mr. Laird thinks that we shall, 
and that there is no need to assume the presence of some more 
remote element as a necessary condition of any unity of experi- 
ence at all. The plan of the book therefore is to discuss these 
experiences and what they imply. 

The first three chapters are devoted to the elucidation of the 
data, including the question whether the body can be considered 
part of the self. On this point Mr. Laird holds that though the 
body may be essential to the self, it is not part of it. Organic 
sensations, he thinks, are really mental acts which cognise cer- 
tain bodily states; and it is the acts not the states or objects which 
belong to the self. In general Mr. Laird holds that all our ex- 
periences are modes of reference to an object. And this affords 
a fundamentum divisionis for the classification of our experiences. 
The characteristic of the act of Cognition is that it seeks to know 
its object, not to change it: it is therefore, in Mr. Laird’s phrase, 
a dynamic. On the other hand, Conation (the action of the 
subject towards the object) and Feeling (the way in which the 
subject is affected by the object) are dynamic. Armed with 
this account of the nature of these experiences, he discusses in 
detail the various attempts to find in any one of them the clue to 
the nature of the self. He finds that no one is reducible to an- 
other; and therefore that no one is, in any important sense, prior 
to the rest. 

But the most obviously striking feature of our experiences is 
not so much their difference in kind, as their interpenetration 
with one another. Their unity and continuity is essential to 
their being experiences of a self. Hence two important chapters 
are devoted to a discussion of this topic and of the conditions 
which make this unity possible. Retentiveness is the chief con- 
dition. Mr. Laird rejects the view that retentiveness is only a 
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function of the brain and thinks its explanation involves the ad- 
mission of psychical dispositions and subconsciousness. This 
suggests a further series of questions with regard to multiple 
personality; and Mr. Laird holds that in any ordinary sense of 
personal identity, there is evidence for the dissociation of selves 
into separate selves, and probably for the coexistence of a plural- 
ity of selves in the same body. 

This whole argument leads up to the fundamental question 
whether the self or soul can be regarded as a substance, not 
merely in the logical sense of subject, but in the ontological sense 
of particular existent. There are marginal cases where it is 
difficult to say in what precise sense anything may be called 
“one”; but in general we “‘have the right” to give the name 
“one substance” to any distinct particular complex which re- 
quires us usually to treat it as one thing, and which cannot be 
explained in terms of anything else. In this sense the self is 
unmistakably one substance. ‘‘Any given experience may be 
considered as one, although it is continuous with other experi- 
ences, but the self seems to be an indefeasible unity, and that is 
why it is a substance in so fundamental a sense. That unity of 
experiences is the soul. Its substantiality is the ultimate fact 
that any given experience must form part of a distinctive unity of 
experience. It is therefore a substance in the same sense as other 
things are substances, though it is a distinctive kind of substance 
whose parts are experiences. ’”’ 

I have spent more than my allotted space in giving this rough 
outline of Mr. Laird’s argument and his main conclusion. The 
book is full of close and detailed argument, in which, no doubt, 
there is plenty of room for disagreement. But the work as a 
whole seems to me to deserve something more than simply criti- 
cism of this kind. Plainly there are important corollaries fol- 
lowing on Mr. Laird’s view. On one of them—the problem of 
immortality—Mr. Laird has said something at the close of the 
book; but there are others at least as important. Perhaps I can 
best express my appreciation of Mr. Laird’s admirable achieve- 
ment, and my suspicion of the limitations of his argument by 
saying that I look forward hopefully to a second volume in which 
Mr. Laird will develop the implications of the view which he has 
sustained here. 


University College, Cardiff. 
H. J. W. HETHERINGTON. 
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Essays IN Screntiric SynTuesis. By Eugenio Rignano. 
Translated by W. J. Greenstreet. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd.; Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, 1918. Pp. 254. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The author of this book, which is translated from the French 
and consists of articles which have appeared in various periodi- 
cals, is the editor of Scientia and appears to combine in his own 
person the very varied learning of that journal. In fact the 
argument which he develops in this book is a sort of apologia for 
the variety of Scientia. It is a defence of the theorist who is 
not himself a specialist in any department but works out the 
problems which are common to and interconnect physiology and 
biology and psychology and sociology. The great and growing 
complexity of all these sciences, M. Rignano contends, makes 
the work of the theorist not only useful but absolutely indispen- 
sable. He cannot, it is true, claim the mastery of detail in a 
particular field which the specialist possesses, nor the technique, 
nor the intimate familiarity with a field which years of research 
in it give; and therefore he must not presume overmuch. But 
he has advantages. A specialist is becoming increasingly con- 
fined to a relatively narrow range by the growing complexity of 
knowledge. For example, some of the most fundamental of all 
questions in the interpretation of the general nature of evolution 
can only be solved or properly faced when account is taken of 
phenomena from very different sciences. M. Rignano instances 
particularly vitalism, which involves a consideration of the 
relations between physiology and morphology; the phenomena 
of adaptation and of the mechanism of transmission which lead 
in turn to the basal problems of psycho-biology and to the study 
of the property of ‘“‘mneme.” Similarly the parallel study 
of assimilation leads to physical questions. No one man can 
possibly be a specialist in all these fields. Only the theorist 
can succeed in embracing so extensive an area of research. His 
method may proceed according to M. Rignano on one or both 
of two main principles; (1) A kind of synthesis of the one-sided 
views naturally developed by specialists. The theorist is at a 
higher point of view from which he can combine them in a truth. 
That there is something in this need not be denied, but M. 
Rignano does not always escape the danger which lies ever in 
wait for this sort of thing—that of dividing the opposing views 
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with great sharpness so as to obtain material for the synthesis 
and over-simplifying them in the process. (2) The application 
to a new field of a method or idea or principle proved to be suc- 
cessful in another; in fact, generally the use of analogy. The 
danger here is more obvious but probably less real. Both 
plainly gain whatever value they possess from the comprehen- 
siveness of the theorist’s standpoint. M. Rignano attempts to 
explain his view by reference to the relation of the mathematician 
to the physicist, but this seems hardly helpful. 

A series of chapters exhibiting these methods makes up the 
volume. They deal with very various subjects from biological 
evolution through physiology and psychology to sociology and 
socialism. 

Two chapters on Historical Materialism and socialism are 
the most interesting for readers of this JourNAL. M. Rignano’s 
methods are perhaps unusually successful in the case of the first 
because though scientific socialism has formulated historical 
materialism as a basis for itself it has been desperately dogmatic, 
and its opponents whether through anger or fear generally 
stupid. M. Rignano points out very properly that the exact 
meaning of the theory will depend on the view taken of the 
supreme factor underlying economic changes on which it is 
argued that the others depend. Marxism has in fact varied 
in this way without noticing it or at least without admitting it. 
The chief criticism which M. Rignano brings against historical 
materialism is that it involves a striking contradiction. Its 
adherents held that economic changes take place independently 
while all others follow them as their reflex without causal 
efficacy of their own. At the same time they argued that 
history is the record of the struggle of class against class. The 
second way of putting it is according to M. Rignano in direct 
contradiction with the first; for it suggests that the class struggle 
is carried out by direct economic action and indirect political 
action (e.g., by suitable modifications in the law of property.) 
Nothing, however, according to the first formulation, can pos- 
sibly affect the inevitable independent course of economic change. 
The action of classes cannot do so. But since by hypothesis 
this is the object of the class struggle in the give and take of 
which history consists there can be no history. The defect of 
this criticism is that it does not pay sufficient attention to the 
Hegelian origin of the materialist conception of history, in the 
Vol. XXIX.—No. 3. 9 
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light of which we must try to understand that blessed word 
‘reflex.’ Marx had an affection for higher syntheses quite 
similar to that of any of the epigoni. The fact is that the class 
struggle is itself one of the results of economic change. The 
world-process manifests itself in the souls of men, and the changes 
in their ideas or policies depend on preceding or immanent 
economic transformations. The real difficulty in Marxism is 
that no attempt is made to show how this mechanism works. 
We are so often merely invited to have a materialism like that 
of Biichner and adopt it, or be condemned forever as incurably 
middle-class. How in a dialectic process can a single set of 
conditions—the economic—be regarded as more fundamental 
than the others, admitting that they are all actually necessary? 

I do not wish to suggest that M. Rignano’s discussion of the 
class struggle is not true and valuable. He tries to formulate 
as a sociological principle the idea of class struggle, paying par- 
ticular attention to the ‘“weights’’ of the different classes, their 
interplay, and the modes in which their influence may show it- 
self. Direct economic action, he argues, is only resorted to, or 
should only be resorted to, when political or legal action is not 
possible; though he admits that it is necessary to possess great 
economic power before any effect is possible on political power. 

The discussion of socialism in the last chapter brings together 
some varied types of theory. When M. Rignano distinguishes 
the two elements of inevitability and advisability in socialist 
theory, we may agree with him, without subscribing to his as- 
sumption that Marx’s theory of value is primarily a doctrine 
of “equity.”’ Marx, I think, was concerned only with inevi- 
tability, whatever indirect effects his idea of surplus value may 
have had. And I am not convinced by M. Rignano’s interesting 
attempt to support his view by referring to the doctrine of price 
of production in the third volume of Capital. I agree that this 
points to a definite limitation in Marxism; but certainly it does 
not suggest that it is even partly an ethical doctrine. I regret 
that I cannot here discuss either the grounds for this judgment, 
or the distinction which M. Rignano draws between ‘legal’ and 
‘reformist’ socialism. He is on the right lines in his endeavor 
to find an alternative to collectivism while recognising the social 


priority of property. 


M. W. Rosteson. 


Belfast, Ireland. 
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Tue New RatTionauism: The Development of a Constructive 
Realism Upon the Basis of Modern Logic and Science, and 
Through the Criticism of Opposed Philosophical Systems. 
By Edward Gleason Spaulding, Professor of Philosophy in 
Princeton University. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 
1918. Pp. xviii, 532. Price, $3.50 net. 


This book is the most comprehensive statement of the point 
of view of the new Realism which has yet appeared and is wel- 
come to all who wish to get a systematic presentation of this 
method and of its doctrines. Little attention is given to histor- 
ical material; the effort is rather to discover “what those 
postulates are from which each philosophical system is logically 
derivable, and also, whether there is, finally, one body of prin- 
ciples that is common to all systems, and logically presupposed 
by them.” 

From the ethical point of view the chief aspects of this Ration- 
alism are that it rejects naturalism as a complete account of 
reality and holds to ‘a Neo-realism of ideals that are discovered 
by reason, as well as of those reals that are disclosed to the senses 
and that form what we call nature.” This applies in particular 
to the doctrine of values in which the doctrine of Plato, that 
ideals are real, is reaffirmed. “Justice, truth, goodness and 
beauty are eternal verities.”” It is when we ask, however, what 
kind of verities these are that Realism gives its peculiar answer; 
it holds that there are at least certain values which “are objective 
in the sense that they are numerically distinct from and in- 
dependent of both a perceiving consciousness and a receptive 
organism. The principles on which the author relies chiefly in 
defending the distinct character of ethical and other values as 
not included in biological or other natural science fields are first 
“creative synthesis”: parts form wholes which manifest or are 
one or more qualities that are different from those of the parts; 
secondly, freedom: new qualities are a law unto themselves; 
they act in accordance with their own nature and are free to do 
this in that they are specifically different from the qualities of 
the parts; third, that one and the same entity can stand in 
several relations and that these relations are not constructive of 
one another. Of course the student of philosophy will recognize 
that the first of these principles is as old as Aristotle and that 
none of the three is peculiar to Realism. But they are good 
principles in any case, and the student of ethics may well wish 
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that this part of the book had been much more fully developed. 
In its insistence upon the eternal values and their numerical 
distinctness from the values which are experienced in our finite 
life the issue with certain types of pragmatism is joined and it is 
not made clear just how far Realism can make its peace with the 
doctrine of evolution. To say that some existents evolve and 
no subsistents evolve is at least only to put a new problem. 
JaMEs H. Turts. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN Society. N.S. Vol. XVII: 
Papers read during the Thirty-Ninth Session, 1917-18. London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1918. Pp. iv, 655. Price 20s. net. 


The new volume contains a thoroughly representative set of 
papers, reaching the high level of excellence we have come to 
associate with this Society, whose Proceedings are now quite 
indispensable to anyone wishing to keep abreast of philosophical 
thought in England. Furthermore—what would have been a 
surprising phenomenon even in times of peace—quality is main- 
tained side by side with a uniform increase in quantity. 

The papers of special interest to the student of ethics may be 
divided into two main groups: (1) The first is a series of papers 
possessing what the author of one of them calls “an unwonted 
theistic flavour.” Those of direct ethical interest are centered 
about the moral arguments for theism. In The Theory of a 
Limited Deity Dr. D’Arcy, the Bishop of Down, takes off from 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ God the Invisible King and shows how the 
hypothesis of a limited deity arises out of the problem of evil. 
But he asserts that ‘‘this problem is absolutely insoluble for 
finite souls” (p. 166). Naturally enough, therefore, the Bishop 
in seventeen more pages fails to solve it. In Omnipotence Dr. 
Schiller criticises this paper, and urges that the alternative theory 
of an infinite or omnipotent God is not acceptable on either logical 
or scientific or religious grounds. “‘If’’ writes Dr. Schiller, devel- 
oping his ethical argument “the world is to contain a real moral 
issue, it must be denied that the victory of right has been assured 
from all eternity—if for no other reason than that, if it has been, 
there cannot be anything wrong with the appearances which 
exhibit right so often overborne by might. If these appearances 
are unreal and do not matter, they need not be changed; and so 
there can be no reason why the right should ever appear to 
triumph. On the other hand, if there is a real moral issue, the 
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power of God cannot be ‘omnipotent’; it can, and therefore may, 
need our co-operation and support” (p. 269). And he asks in 
conclusion if we might not ‘‘ be encouraged a little by our spiritual 
guides to think that our world . . . may even achieve a 
good, without being absolutely guaranteed by a vain ‘omnipo- 
tence’”’? The Rev. W. R. Matthews boldly sets aside the prob- 
lem of evil and undertakes to show, in his Moral Argument for 
Theism that the very facts of morality furnish us with data 
affording a cumulative argument by means of which we may 
establish God’s existence with a high degree of probability. He 
makes use of the concept of development to demonstrate that a 
Deus ex machina is required to explain the emergence of moral 
ideals; the developing moral consciousness being, in fact, a revela- 
tion of “the purpose of the world as a whole.” But Mr. Mat- 
thews is not content to regard this as the mere hypothesis his 
method alone entitles him to reach, as is shown by his assertion 
that ‘‘the claim of the moral aspect of our experience to be con- 
sidered in forming our general view of the nature of the world 
must be put much higher than that of mere equality with others”’ 
(p.386). And amongst others is included, I suppose, the cognitive 
aspect of experience and therefore the concept of development 
itself. It would seem simpler to rely on revelation in its older sense. 

(2) The second series of papers of direct ethical interest forms 
a continuation of a discussion on the philosophical foundations of 
politics which has been in progress in these Proceedings since 
1914. It is well to be reminded in these days of undue reliance 
upon the bare forms of “‘political’’ democracy that, both before 
and during the war, the more intelligent of political thinkers have 
concerned themselves with the defects of this system as repre- 
sented in the Anglo-Saxon world. For political democracy is of 
little value to society as a whole so long as political power is largely 
determined by economic power. It has been one of the merits of 
the Aristotelian Society discussion to bring this issue into the 
light of day. In The Conception of a Unitary Social Order Prof. 
H. J. W. Hetherington claims that the modern attack on the 
classical idealist theory of the state involves the “elimination of 
the whole conception of ‘obligation’ which is the clue to any 
rational explanation of social organization’”’ (p. 289). The more 
convincing portion of the paper is the criticism of the anti-intel- 
lectualist attack on the state as the product of a mechanically 
organized interference with individuality. When Professor 
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Hetherington passes on to a defence of the sovereign state he 
carries less conviction. He holds, as against Mr. Cole, that the 
‘sovereign is prior; and if we must keep the terms, the functional 
institutions are ‘creatures’ of it, rather than it of them” (p. 311). 
This thesis is supported by (a) an appeal to an “universal,” the 
good of society as a whole; followed by (b) the identification of 
this genuine general will with the sovereign state which is its 
“appropriate expression.” Once this piece of traditional idealist 
conjuring has been accomplished Professor Hetherington is able 
to avoid the real issue, which is whether the sovereign state is in 
any real sense the ‘appropriate expression” of the complex of 
institutions making up the web of the social world. Mr. J. W. 
Scott puts forward the claim, in his paper on Realism and Politics, 
that the two lines of attack on the sovereign state—namely, anti- 
intellectualism and the pluralism which regards the state as one 
among other functional institutions—have much in common. 
As examples Mr. Scott chooses on the one side M. Bergson’s 
doctrine of the élan vital as used by syndicalists to discredit all 
political organization; and on the other Mr. Russell’s suggestions 
toward social reconstruction. He believes he can show that what 
is common to these two modes of thought is their realism. For 
realism loves the given. So M. Bergson goes directly to the un- 
contaminated real by means of intuition; whilst Mr. Russell takes 
the unsophisticated reality of ‘vital impulse’ as the basis for 
social reconstruction (p. 243). Whatever plausibility this view 
has rests on a preconceived idea of the sort of monster a realist 
theory of the state must be. Realism, so far as it has been applied 
to political theory, has concerned itself with the exact scientific 
description of such constructions as the sovereign state. Mr. 
Scott, therefore, speaks true when he calls it “‘a picker up of in- 
considered trifles’’ (p. 228). But the trifies are factual trifles—a 
matter of some importance to a philosophy which seeks to build 
a state-theory for the world as it is and not for imaginary com- 
monwealths. If then we consider Mr. Russell as an adherent of 
such a view, it is a mistake to group him with M. Bergson. For, 
speaking roughly, Mr. Russell regards intellectual constructions 
as retrospective descriptions of what is or what may be; and 
creative impulse as the basis for action. Whereas M. Bergson 
regards the intellect as a tool for practical activity; and intui- 
tional impulse as the means of reaching what is. One view is thus 
an inversion of the other, and their supposed common basis is 
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clearly illusory. The remaining paper on ethics is on Practical 
Dualism by Miss E. E. C. Jones. By this is meant the doctrine 
that there are two supreme principles of human action: Rational 
Self-Love and Rational Benevolence. And it is urged that the 
latter implies or includes the former. 

In the above, and following, notes no attempt has been made to 
give an adequate summary of the contents of this volume, but 
rather to indicate shortly the immense range of subjects treated— 
with occasional critical comments on points of interest to the 
reviewer. The remaining papers may be divided roughly into 
three groups. 

(a) There is a series on subjects of more or less psychological 
interest. Prof. H. W. Carr, in the third presidential address he 
has given in succession, deals with The Interaction of Mind and 
Body. In Behaviour as a Psychological Concept Prof. A. Robinson 
gives an admirably clear and critical account of Behaviourism. 
Mr. F. C. Bartlett’s interesting study, The Development of Criti- 
cism, arose out of an experimental investigation on problems of 
perceiving in which Mr. Bartlett found a tendency in his subjects 
to preface their descriptions of the material supplied by unsought 
criticisms. He contends that “the whole line of development 
from simple appreciation to rational and intuitional criticism, is 
an important exemplification of the influence of the fundamental 
‘effort after meaning’ ” (p. 100). Prof. J. A. Smith answers the 
question Is There a Mathematics of Intensity? with a negative, on 
the grounds that attempts at such “have plausibility only so 
long as analogy is mistaken for identity”’ (p. 134). I find it diffi- 
cult to follow the course of the argument, but it seems to be 
claimed that because what Meinong has called “substitutive 
measurement”’ is applied to intensities it is therefore more inexact 
than the measurement of divisible quantities in which “units” 
are possible.' But this is false; for all measurement, intensive no 
less than extensive, depends ultimately on analogies between 
natural phenomena and the operations of some calculus. An 
effective reply to Professor Smith’s denial is in fact supplied in this 
very volume in Miss D. Wrinch’s short but excellent sketch of 
the possibility of a calculus of pleasures (On the Summation of 
Pleasures, p. 589). 


1Cf. Prof. Dawes Hicks, British Journ. of Psychology, Vol. VI, p. 169: 
“Because, however, there are not . . . units of sensation, it does not 
by any means follow that sensations are not measureable.” 
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(b) There are a number of papers dealing with historical ques- 
tions. Prof. G. Dawes Hicks gives an able and learned com- 
parison between The ‘‘ Modes”’ of Spinoza and the “ Monads”’ of 
Leibniz; and Prof. A. E. Taylor’s paper on The Philosophy of 
Proclus is an extremely interesting and encyclopeedic account 
of the Neo-Platonists as ‘‘neither magicians nor emotional schéne 
Seelen,’’ but as systematic, rational philosophers. Dr. F. W. 
Thomas writes on Indian Ideas of Action and their Interest for 
Modern Thinking; and Mr. A. A. Cock on The Ontological Argu- 
ment for the Existence of God. 

(c) The third group of papers deals with problems raised by 
New Realist thought. Dr. G. E. Moore, in his subtle and impor- 
tant paper on The Conception of Reality, criticises the distinction 
which Mr. Bradley seems, in his Appearance and Reality, to make 
between “‘ being real’’ and “‘existing,’’ “ being a fact,’ and “ being.” 
Miss L. S. Stebbing’s paper on The Philosophical Importance of 
the Verb ‘‘To Be”’ is a heroic attempt to introduce order into the 
whole complicated question of “‘being.’’ Space-Time by Prof. 
S. Alexander is of interest in view of modern physical notions; for 
it is claimed that “neither Space nor Time is a reality without the 
other, and that instead of the two empirical realities Space and 
Time there is but one reality, which is Space-Time” (p. 410). 
Prof. J. B. Baillie’s Anthropomorphism and Truth is a persuasive 
argument against “the recent revival of mediaeval realism.” 
Though “things are quite indifferent themselves to our intellec- 
tual operations’ yet, once conceptions are obtained, it is wrong 
“‘to ascribe to objects themselves the conceptions which the intel- 
lect has devised to enable man to handle the world of objects”’ 
(p. 200). But concepts are not, as is claimed, rendered objective 
by reference to ‘objects’; nor are hypotheses (even when suc- 
cessful) supposed to give the “nature of things.” Professor 
Baillie seems to make no allowance for the distinction modern 
realists make between the world of subsistents and that of exist- 
ents. Mrs. Karin Stephen’s clever exposition of what Bergson 
means by intuition (Thought and Intuition, p. 38) has a bearing 
on the problem here raised. It is a closely reasoned attack on 
“knowledge about”’ which, whilst of use for practical purposes, is 
said to devitalise the act of focussed attention by which alone we 
obtain the raw material for organised “knowledge about.”’ It 
does not seem to be sufficiently realised that whole new fields of 
acquaintance are often opened up by organized thought; thus, 
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radioactive materials presumably existed before 1900, and yet it 
required organized ‘knowledge about”’ to direct the focus of 
attention to its phenomena. 

Finally, about one third of the volume is occupied with the 
papers read at symposia on the following questions: (1) Are 
Physical, Biological, and Psychological Categories Irreducible? by 
Dr. J. 8S. Haldane, Prof. D’Arcy W. Thompson, Dr. P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, and Prof. L. T. Hobhouse; and on (2) Do Finite In- 
dividuals Possess a Substantive or an Adjectival Mode of Being? by 
Prof. B. Bosanquet, Prof. A. S. Pringle-Pattison, Prof. G. F. 
Stout, and Lord Haldane. 

A. E. HEATH. 





ETHICS IN THE PERIODICALS. 


REvvE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Mora.e, Mai-Juin, 1918. M. de 
Wulf gives an interesting account of Civilisation et Philosophie aux XII¢ 
et XIIT¢ Sieécles, founded on the belief that the philosophy, art, politics, 
and social conditions of the Middle Ages can only be properly aeleaeed 
if we give up the habit of interpreting it in terms of contemporary standards, 
and realise that they are interdependent factors in a civilisation other 
than our own. L’Art et la Philosophie is the third of the posthumous lec- 
tures of V. Delbos. He contended that philosophy, because it has inti- 
mate and indissoluble relations with human needs, offers to art imperish- 
able material; and further, that it is itself, in a certain way, a work of art. 
La M étaphysique de Josiah Royce, by G. Marcel, is the first part of a critical 
study of Royce written with great care and with sympathetic insight. In 
Réflexions sur la Force du Droit, R. H. disclaims the over simple opposition 
between right and might and attempts a fair statement of the will to 
power. But to the claims that the organised militarist state is a higher 
development worthy, by its increase in efficiency, of a greater place in the 
world, it is replied that organisation—replacing individualism—is only 
justified if it builds on the individual as a com. The state does not pre- 
cede the nation and create it; it is only a superior will in proportion as it 
gains the consent of those subject to it. And on these lines, individualistic 
even to the extent of denying universal moral judgments, a defence of right 
is built up. 

Minn, N. S. 108, Oct., 1918. In The Rights and Wrongs of a Person, 
W. M. Thorburn concludes his strongly worded but stimulating series of 
articles. (See also Nos. 103 and 107.) Man is not the apex of creation; 
the world was not made for him, but he for the world. Man the Image of 
God, forsooth! That is only a piece of Man’s vainglorious impudence; a 
complete contradiction of all the relevant facts. There is still the same 
mystery about the birth of a bull-pup and the birth of a baby. And it 
really would be shameful; not to take a safe shot at any pothunter or 
trophy-hunter, black or white, in order to save one of the fast-vanishing 
family of giraffes. The most effective servants of Satan are the impious 
imbeciles, who make a dirty little deity out of every lump of animated 
rubbish that can be classified under the Gene Homo of the Family Anthro- 


pini. L’Anthropolatrie: voila Vennemi! must be the watchword of every 
God-fearing student of Science and Justice. Furthermore, since “ Man is 
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a bridge and not a goal,” the subservience of other men is essential to the 
development of wisdom. The presence of well-instructed men who have 
not to labour for their daily bread is important to a degree which cannot 
be overestimated. ‘Poverty produces masterpieces, and wealth smoth- 
ers,” is only exceptionally true of mere literature; and is quite untrue of 
history, philosophy, and every kind of science. The author supports 
these fulminations against our maudlin age of levelling and overcrowding 
with a wealth of illustration from a vast array of subjects. His fierce op- 
position to democracy may be unpalatable to many of us; but it is free 
enough from cant to render it more acceptable than much that passes for 
support. 

Tue Hissert Journat, Vol. XVII, 1, Oct., 1918. In What Sense is 
Survival Desirable? is an analysis by C. D. Broad of the notion of survival, 
made in order to see how far we should be justified in taking a more cheer- 
ful view of the world if it were true, and to examine the bearings of the no- 
tion on the question of optimism and pessimism. A refreshingly sane and 
clear discussion of a subject too often fuddled by avowed or unconscious 
emotional bias. L. P. Jacks in Arms and Men: A Study in Habit urges 
that arms, like clothes, are a normal part of human equipment; and there- 
fore, like clothes, they have played a notable part in moulding history, 
anes human character, and creating habits of thought. To strip 
mankind of his arms suddenly would thus be the most complete return to 
the simple life ——. For a nation, or a league of nations, which had 
no armament would be, in a very real sense, naked. In other words our 


whole treatment of the question of disarmament must take into account 
the psychology of arms. A break with age-long national habits cannot 
be accomplished by a coup d’éat. Dr. Jacks then outlines his plan for 
seizing on the danger, which the end of the war will bring to our industrial 


civilisation, as the necessary “shock’’ required to break up the crust of 
national use and wont; and for utilising that danger to create an impulse 
towards mutual insurance in international affairs. 


Screntia, Vol. XXIV, 8, 1918. J. A. Lindsay, Les dangers morauz de 
Veuthanasie. It is urged that, without invoking the sanctions of religion, 
and considering only the higher interests of the race, there are the gravest 
moral objections to euthanasia—and a fortiori to suicide and to all forms 
of infanticide. A. Hopkinson discusses, from the point of view of inter- 
national law, The Blockade as applied by Great Britain. Incidentally he 
makes a worthy protest against the clamour of a portion of the press in 
which vigour of language and violence of invective is equalled by its 
ignorance of the real facts and of the legal limitations which the country 
has repeatedly pledged itself to observe. Vol. XXIV, 10, 1918. A. 
Graziani in La politica economica e sociale per il dopo guerra, discusses the 
financial, political, and social readjustments which the change from war 
to peace willinvolve. Vol. XXIV, 11,1918. La guerre et la différenciation 
de l’Europe, by F. Carli puts forward the thesis that a material as opposed 
to a formal explanation of the war is to be found in the fact that European 
history exhibits a process of differentiation—and not, as most sociologists 
believe, one of successive integration. The universalism of the Roman 
Empire has only slowly been split up by linguistic and psychological differ- 
entiation; but the change is none the less real, even in phenomena which 
appear at first sight to be a return to universalism—such as the socialist 
movement. According to this author, then, the German effort at a world 
hegemony was the final dying spurt of the flame of that form of univer- 


salism which is based on a denial of national heterogeneity. te 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


Tue Human Neeps or Lasour. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. London, 
Edinburgh & New York: T. Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 1918. Pp. 168. 
Price, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Rowntree asks what are the human needs of labour and at what cost 
they can be supplied, with a view to fixing a minimum wage for unskilled 
labour. He suggests, after basing his enquiries upon conditions existing 
in the town of York in 1914, that a minimum wage, sufficient to secure 
physical efficiency for, say, three dependent children, should be fixed and 
that the state should make a t to families with more than three de- 
pendent children. The cost of living in 1914 is very carefully gone into; 
and it would be difficult to dispute Mr. Rowntree’s figures. On the top of 
these figures is to be added a percentage based on the increased cost of 
living over the 1914 standard. The question as to whether industry can 
bear this burden is not dealt with in any detail, as to deal with it adequately 
would occupy many chapters. 

It is possible that this question of the minimum wage may be taken up, 
not by the state, but by the trade unions which cater for the unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers, which have gained immensely in power and prestige 
of late years. a 


Trape UNIoniIsM IN THE UNirep Srates. By Robert Franklin Hoxie, 
Ph.D. With an Introduction by E.H. Downey. New York and Lon- 
don: D. Appleton & Company, 1917. Pp. xxxi, 409. Price, $2.50, 
net. 


This book, prepared from notes and lectures of the late Professor Hoxie, 
is distinctly a book for the student who wishes to understand trade union- 
ism. While there is a certain amount of descriptive matter aiming to give 
information, the chief purpose is to analyze unionism, to discover the rea- 
sons for its structure, the reasons for its varying types of organization, and 
the varying methods which it a. It may well be called, in a broad 
sense of the term, a study in the philosophy of trade unionism. The pur- 
pose is not propaganda but comprehension. The reader is compelled to 
think the problem through. For any one who believes the subject to be 
really important and is willing to take the trouble to think, the book is 
indispensable. ne 


InpustrY AND Humanity: A Study in the Principles Underlying In- 
dustrial Reconstruction. By Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. Boston 
= New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. Pp. xx, 567. 

ice, $3.00. 


As indicated in its sub-title, this book concerns itself with industrial 
reconstruction. It might be called, broadly speaking, an effort to do mis- 
sionary work among employers and other classes who are not fully aware 
of what has been going on in the industrial world. It is an effort to get the 
human aspect of industry into the foreground of the industrial situation. 
It contains little that is not well known to social workers, but it is likely 
to be read by many of the employing class who would not read material 
more’ severely scientific in method or more radical in point of view. In 
one sense it is ——— that such a book should be needed. Yet the 
opposition of employers to organized labor during the war and the obvious 
fact that the human aspect of industry is still an unknown field to many 
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employers and to much of the general public, is a sufficient reason for a 
book which, without presenting radical views, aims to acquaint the public 
with what is actually going on in the better firms to-day. 

 &. ¢. 


Instincts IN Inpustry: A Study of Working-Class Psychology. By 
Ordway Tead. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1918. Pp. xvii, 222. Price, $1.40, net. 


In worsen | the psychology of industry one might attempt an analysis 
of the actual life of a worker in factory, in his home, and in other relations, 
and thus work back to the motives and values which are present. The 
author of this book has gone at the matter from the other end. He takes 
from the texts on psychology a number of basic instincts and points out 
the operation of these in the worker’s life. The result is to bring out the 
fact that working men and women are “people” with the same instincts 
which others have. This is doubtless an important task. Many of the 
things which working people do seem queer to other people because they 
do not take the trouble to find out the motives or instincts from which 
such acts spring. On the other hand, the method of treatment gives a 
certain divided-up view of human nature and does not give adequate place 
to the relation between instinct and other aspects of mental activity. The 
book, like that of King, is designed for the general reader rather than for 


the scholar. 
a.m, T. 


SociaL AND INDUSTRIAL ReForm. By Sir Charles Macara, Bart. Man- 
chester. Sheratt & Hughes, 1918. Pp. 207. Price, 5s. net. 


Sir Charles Macara’s book is one of a large number that have been 
issued since the war began, emphasising the need of humanising the rela- 
tions between employers and employed. Many of these are general re- 
commendations of a better spirit; Sir Charles’ recommendations, however, 
gain a particular value from the experience of his long public career and his 
intimate knowledge of the cotton industry. He advocates the retention, 
in peace time, of that wise war expedient, the Cotton Control Board, as an 
advisory body which shall be able to speak for the whole industry, to 
which any dispute between the organisation directly concerned with one 
class of operatives or one branch of the industry may appeal as to an in- 
dependent tribunal for an award on any question which may threaten 


trouble. 
M. J. 


New MetuHops or ADJUSTING INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES AND THE FUTURE. 
By Sir Thomas Barclay. London: Constable & Co., Ltd., 1917. Pp. 
xiv, 1206. Price, 6s. 6d. net. 

Sir Thomas Barclay’s object is to show how arbitration and other 
pacific methods of adjusting international disputes are of the existing 
diplomatic machinery; a how far they are capable of development. 
He is able to show that “without exaggerated expectations,” arbitration 
and similar methods which have been co-ordinated by the Hague Con- 
ferences serve many purposes which narrow the area of international 
dissension. In so far as these methods are fully and carefully considered, 
the book is a useful reference work, full of interesting detail concerning 
the force of public opinion in international disputes, and the business of 
“good offices” and mediation; and the meaning of “national honour.” 
Here and there, however, the author is betrayed into somewhat hasty 
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obiter dicta, as when he informs us (p. xi) that “History does not always 
distinguish between right and wrong, and in general assumes an indulgent, 
if not admiring attitude towards successful international brigandage.” 
There are three appendices giving the Hague Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes, the proposed convention, relating 
to the establishment of a Court of Arbitral Justice, and the Convention 
relative to the establishment of an International Prize Court. 
A. F. 


InpusTRIAL Loyautty: Its Vatuz, Its Creation, Its PRESERVATION. 
By Boyd Fisher. London: G. Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1918. Pp. 79. 
Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


This small book, which is a wise and practical contribution to the prob- 
lem of the relations between employers and employed, was the first short 
concise statement of a complete programme for stabilising industrial em- 
ployment, and was issued in America in 1916 under the title of How to Re- 
duce Labor Turnover. It is now slightly altered for English readers. Mr. 
Fisher emphasises the fact that after the war organised labour, united 
with organised society, is going to “‘render it impossible for any but the 
social-minded employer to remain at the head of industry.” 

M. J. 


A Sextr-Supportinc Empire. By Edward Saunders. With an intro- 
duction by Sir Edward Carson, K. C., M. P. London: Nisbet & Co., 
Ltd., 1918. Pp. x, 203. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Saunders wishes for a millennium of co-ordination and co-operation 
instead of our present laissez-faire methods, and in this he is at one with 
an influential body of thinkers. The policy of a self-supporting British 
Empire implies a synthesis of the mother country, the dominions, the 
colonies and the dependencies for the fullest development of each in co- 
operation with the others; and he has no difficulty in showing that the 
empire can be self-supporting in all vital matters. But government action 
is necessary for the proper co-ordination of activities, and for the attain- 
ment of long views and really constructive policies; and he has little sym- 
pathy for the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom and the 
Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association who wax enthusiastic on the 
value of non-interference with trade. There are four chapters on the 
peculiar problems of South Africa; and the organisation of industries, 
especially the basic industry of agriculture, is dealt with. On the question 
of the organisation of industries the author is in favour of Joint Industrial 
Councils; and places to the credit of the British government during the 
war its vigorous encouragement of associations of manufacturers and 
producers. The rapid advance in productivity is to a great extent due to 
the efficiency of united industries. “— 


Prussian PouiricaL Paitosopuy: Its PrRINcIPLES AND IMPLICATIONS. 
By W. W. Willoughby. New York and London: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, 1918. Pp. xi, 202. Price, $1.50 net. 


Although this book was written before the war came to a close, it has 
permanent value as giving a clear and dispassionate account of the Prus- 
sian political theory. Its title naturally suggests comparison with Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s book on German Philosophy and Politics. As might be 
expected from the author’s field of study, this book gives a much fuller ac- 
count of the actual incorporation of the Prussian political theory in Prus- 
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sian institutions. In the opening chapter on American Political Ideals 
the principles “consent of the governed” and “control of dependencies” 
are more smoothly and easily reconciled than some at least would be willing 
to admit. The book makes an admirable companion volume to the book 
of Professor Dewey as a brief and very readable account of a system which, 
it is hard to realize, has now collapsed—it seemed so impregnable! 

J. H. T. 


INTERNATIONAL PRIVATE Law OR THE ConFLicT oF Laws. By W. N. 
— London: University of London Press, 1918. Pp. 225. Price, 
7s. 6d. 

This book brings up to date the legal position under British Law of such 
blems as those of domicile, nationality and the jurisdiction of courts. 

Tt is concise and practical, with a full reference to cases and full indices. 

There are very interesting and clearly stated details given of the position, 

for example, with eer to liability for income tax within the United 

Kingdom. The registration of a company in one place does not fix the 

lace of residence for income tax purposes, but ar the position of the 
head office. The second part of the book deals with the Law of Things. 

The general rules are given in an elaborate series of references to case law; 

and the book as a whole will be found most useful for its collection and 

classification of such cases. In the appendices, the texts are given of the 

Proclamation of 1914 in regard to Trading with the Enemy, the various 

acts which followed and other war legislation affecting private inter- 

national law. — 
. D. B. 


NaTionaL Sex~¥-GoVERNMENT: ITs GROWTH AND PRINCIPLES. By 
Ramsay Muir. London: Constable & Co., Ltd., 1918. Pp. xii, 312. 


Price, 8s. 6d. net. 


This book is in two parts, an historical survey—in moderate compass— 
of the development of parliamentary institutions in the modern world 
(chapters II to VII inclusive) and the remaining chapters in which the 
historical survey is used as a text for an elucidation of the difficulties of 
self-government. On the historical summary side it is not exhaustive, 
leaving on one side, as it does, the development of many European coun- 
tries, but this is not a defect, as the book is as the author claims “his- 
torical politics, or a blend of narrative and analysis,” with analysis its 
main concern. The book is in some sense a companion to the author’s 
Nationalism and Internationalism, and together they form an adequate 
and valuable history of the political development of the modern world. 

In National Self-Government Professor Muir shows how it has come about 
that the institutions of self-government have been adopted within a 
very short space of time in every land of western civilisation, more or less 
after the English model. The nineteenth century was essentially the 
era of constitutional government, and the history of European states during 
that century is largely the history of the introduction of some kind of par- 
liamentary institutions. Germany, however, the leading power in Europe 
after 1870, opposed the forces making for national self-government, and 
if Germany had won in the present struggle, self-government would 
appear to have been proved a failure, or at all events a premature experi- 
ment. And Germany is not only opposed, as Professor Muir points out, 
to the spirit of national self-government; she is also opposed to two other 
principles, that of nationality, ‘which asserts that the unity of sentiment 
which we call the national spirit constitutes the only sound basis for the 
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organisation of the state”; and the international principle, which asserts 
that the interests of the whole civilised world are essentially one and 
endeavours to protect the rights of all by international co-operation and 
by the maintenance of an international system of law. 

Professor Muir gives as essential to success in self-government two con- 
ditions; first, that the mass of active citizens should be in some degree 
educated “not merely in the formal sense, but still more in the sense of 
having been trained in the practice of co-operation in common affairs,” 
and secondly, a real unity of sentiment in the community, a national 
spirit. The book is a notable record of the history of self-government— 
by no means a hardy plant—and also a diagnosis of the (at any rate tem- 
porary) failure of representative institutions in certain environments, 
and a valuable expression of President Wilson’s famous phrase that the 
world must be “‘made safe for democracy.” 

M. J. 


Sr. Paut’s Ernicat Teacuine. By the Rev. William Martin,B.D. Lon- 
don: A. L. Humphreys, 1918. Pp. xii, 222. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


A small well-arranged book dealing with the sources and brox:' principles 
of Christian Ethics as they appear in St. Paul’s works, and ati<mpting to 
bring his teaching into touch with present problems. There are chapters 
on the influence of Pauline ethics in the post-apostolic church; pagan 
morality, asceticism, true and false, and the ethics of social life. ‘ 

N. C. 
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